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CHAPTER I. 

^*My papers are gone in — thank goodness 
for that," exclaimed Willie Eskdale, as, about 
three months after the decision of the Hunters' 
Steeplechase, he sat before his writing-table 
in his comfortable study in Piccadilly. " I 
certainly could not manage any longer in the 
old regiment upon what I had left, and now 
Linden threatens to stop my allowance. 
Well," he continued, with a short laugh, " as 
nearly all of it goes to pay interest to money- 
lenders and insurance offices, I shall not be 
much worse off than I am at present. Let 

me see, I can let this house very well for 
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the coming season, and by that time I suppose 
something will turn up. If not, then I sup- 
pose I must think of something else. In the 
mean time I will go round and see Viola. 
She does not know I am in London." 

Rising somewhat moodily from his chair, 
Willie, after ringing the bell, amused himself 
by looking out of his bow-window, which 
commanded a full view of the busy thorough- 
fare beneath. 

"There goes Garry Owen's brougham; what 
a splendid pair of chestnuts I Ferguson, tell 
the cook that Monsieur de Crespigny is dining 
here to-night, and to have a good dinner 
for two. I am going out now, but shall be 
home by four o'clock if any one should call." 

Sauntering slowly along the sunny side 

of Piccadilly, and apparently too deep in his 

own thoughts to notice the busy traffic around 

him, Willie Eskdale made his way towards 

the to him only too well-known house of Viola 

Chandos. 

*^That surely is Garry Owen's brougham 
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opposite the house/' he said to himself, when 
he at length reached his destination. " That 
fellow has certainly the impudence of the 
devil ! So I am just in time, then. It will 
go hard if I do not teach Mr. Owen not to 
thrust himself unasked into other people's 
homes. Jervis," he continued to the man- 
servant who appeared at the door, "is Miss 
Chandos iii ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied the man ; " but excuse 
me, Mr. Eskdale, Miss Chandos is particularly- 
engaged, and gave positive orders that she 
was at home to nobody." 

"Tell Miss Chandos I am here," returned 
Willie Eskdale, as a dark frown gathered 
on his face. " I will wait in the hall for 
your answer." 

" Miss Chandos is very sorry, sir, but she 

can see no one at present," replied the servant, 

returning after a few minutes' absence. " Miss 

Chandos is engaged upon important business 

with Mr. Owen, but would be happy to see 

you any time to-morrow." 

3 20 * 
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** Is that really your mistress's message ? " 
asked Willie Eskdale in a quiet tone, though 
his face grew black as night, and he bit his 
lip till the blood came, 

" I would not make a mistake, sir," respect- 
fully returned the man, "That was my 
message exactly. Mr. Owen has been here 
several times lately," he continued ; — " once 
with a Mr. Hardgrip, who came witli a lot 
of papers and things. I believe he is to be 
here again this afternoon." 

"Sol" muttered Willie Eskdale, as he 
strode furiously away from the house. " This 
is the way I am treated, after almost ruining 
myself for her sake. The gold of Garry Owen 
seems a greater attraction to her than my 
devotion ever was. See me to-morrow ! " he 
muttered bitterly. " That she never shall ! 
But oh, Viola ! I could not have believed 
you would behave like this ! You knew how 
I loved you, knew that I would have married 
you at any time, and given you all I had. 
I would have staked my existence upon your 
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faith ; and now Garry Owen comes between 
us. Ah! there is Claude de Crespigny. I 
am glad I met him; I must put off his 
coming to dinner, for I could not entertain 
him now." 

" What is the matter, mon ami ? — you look 
like a ghost* But I have come to tell you, 
Eskdale, that I must leave to-night for Paris," 
said De Crespigny, gravely. ** I shall not be 
able to dine with you. War with Germany 
is certain, and a telegram from my father 
orders me at once to join my regiment. But 
aUonSf let us have a bottle of champagne at 
your house. You will drink to my success, 
and I to yours, and to the glory of France. 
Ah, Eskdale, you cold English little know how 
the cry of Vive VUwpereur thrills through the 
veins of every true Frenchman I " 

"Claude," replied Willie Eskdale, "I envy 

you. I have to-day," he added drearily, " met 

with a reverse which will ruin my whole life. 

I cannot tell you all the story, but " 

*' Tine femme ? " inquired the young Cuiras- 
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sier. "Ah, Eskdale, I know well what that 
means, and once was bitten by the same 
mania. But now, sacre bleu, I am wedded 
to my profession. I love the tramp of moving 
squadrons better than the sweetest music ; the 
neigh of my charger better than the softest 
voice. Come, Eskdale," he continued excitedly, 
"you are no longer a soldier of England. 
Come with me to France; mv father will 
appoint you one of his aides, or perhaps place 
you on the staff of McMahon. Come with 
me, and when our bridles jingle on the banks 
of the Rhine you will forget your London 
love-sorrows. Say, Eskdale, will you come 
to-night ? " 

" I will I " passionately rejoined his friend. 
"And thank you, Claude, for suggesting the 
idea. You start to-night, do you say ? Good ; 
that will give me time enough. I have five 
hundred pounds in my desk, and a couple 
of letters are all I need write before I leave — 
I hope for ever — this fickle, changeful, deceit- 
ful country. Come, Claude," he went on 
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wildly, "we will go in and drink to the 
success of France." 

" France ! " fervently returned his friend. 
" Yes ; France, the flower of the world," he 
continued, his dark eyes flashing with enthu- 
siasm. " Vive VEmpereur ! Vive la France ! 
And now, Eskdale, I must leave you for a 
few hours. Fear not; I will tell no one of 
your resolve. I trust you will never have 
cause to regret it." 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was the . fourteenth of July, and a 
suffocatingly hot afternoon. The sun shot its 
scorching rays from a cloudless sky on Paris, 
»>W it appea. in the di,«n Ju.e .«e 
fairy city built of gold and gems, every tower 
and spire sparkling and glistening in bright 
red or cooler sUver, as the powerful rays of the 
setting sun caught them in a dying embrace. 

The dark green forests at Fontainebleau 

looked cool and inviting in contrast with the 

white, dusty road which ran through their 

midst While the Chateau de Chailly, which 

nestled upon the side of the slight incline, 

surrounded on every quarter by far-stretching 

woods of dark pine and copper beech, looked 
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a veritable haven of rest and peace amidst 
the lovely rose gardens and shrubs which 
shut it almost completely from the hot, dusty 
road. 

lu this charming and picturesque abode, 
close enough to Paris to enable him to attend 
to his military duties, lived General Maurice 
de Crespigny and his daughter, a vivacious 
child of about sixteen, who bade fair in 
another couple of years to become, as her 
mother had been before her, one of the 
greatest beauties of the French capital. 

Educated in the stern military school of 
the first empire, Maurice de Crespigny had 
been brought up under his father, one of 
the favourite officers of the great Emperor — 
a veteran who had seen the blood-stained 
fields of Jena and Austerlitz, and who, with 
Marshal Ney, had covered the disastrous 
retreat from Moscow. At his father's death 
Maurice de Crespigny had been a lieutenant 
' in the 4th Cuirassiers, from which position 
he had, by perseverance and undoubted 
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genius, worked his way to his present rank. 
Mentioned by his near relative, Marshal 
McMahon, in general orders after the battle 
of Magenta, Colonel de Crespigny, as he was 
at that time, had been chosen to bear the 
despatches to Napoleon III., who gave him 
command of the 4th Cuirassiers, and subse- 
quently made him General of a brigade, at 
the same time calling him by a name which 
ever afterwards distinguished him—" The first 
cavalry officer of France." 

The brigade of which General de Crespigny 
now held command consisted of the 4th, 8th, 
and 9 th Cuirassiers, attached to the division 
of General Lartigne, which subsequently 
formed a part of the corps commanded by 
Marshal McMahon, destined to be almost 

r 

annihilated at Worth, after a struggle which 

must entitle that great commander to the 

veneration of every future generation of 

Frenchmen. 

Though war had not yet been declared, 

General de Crespigny knew well that such 
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a declaration was' only a matter of a few 
hours. And it was with an anxious and 
somewhat careworn expression, that in the 
glow of the lovely summer afternoon he bent 
anxiously over several maps of the French 
frontier which lay before him on his study 
table, and with a compass and ruler measured 
and struck off several positions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Langensultzbach. 

"Do come out of doors, father; I declare 
you have been poring over those horrid maps 
ever since luncheon!" exclaimed a cheerful 
voice, as Clarice de Crespigny defiantly entered 
her father's study — a room held sacred by 
all the rest of the General's household. '* Do 
come out," she continued, coaxingly. "You 
have no idea how beautiful it is in the garden 
amongst the roses. Claude and Mr. Eskdale 
will be here in less than half an hour. Do 
come, father." 

"Ah, Clarice, what a little torment you 

are ! " laughingly returned the General, as, 

yielding to her appeal, he stepped from his 
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study to the trim, well-kept lawn, sweetly 

scented with flowers. " You sent the carriage 

for Mr. Eskdale, I hope ? " he continued, 

fondly passing his arm round the slender form 

by his side. " I should like to do all honour 

to Mr. Eskdale, who has determined to cast 

in his destinies with those of France. This 

may be the last afternoon we shall spend 

together, my child. To-morrow Claude and 

I must start for the frontier, and you will 

have to go to your aunt. Are you sorry, 

Clarice? or will the pleasures of Paris make 

up for the loss of your father ? " 

"Sorry to lose you and Claude? Oh, 

father, you are joking," answered the girl, 

a rush of tears filling her eyes. " But France 

needs you, mon pere^ and it would ill become 

your daughter to lament as Nannette at the 

lodge does because her son has to join 

the army of the Ehine. I shall miss you, — 

no one knows how much, — but France requires 

the services of her first cavalry officer," she 

said proudly. " And although my heart may 
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almost break at our parting, yet I will never 
show it." 

"Spoken like a true De Crespigny," answered 
the General with delight. " Ah, Clarice, what 
a soldier you would have made I Why were 
you not a boy? France has lost a good 
officer in you. But this war, my darling, 
will not be the mere parade which some 
expect, eh? — and some who ought to know 
better. It is not Prussia we shall have to 
fight, but all Germany, under the greatest 
general and strategist of his age. I cannot 
understand this suicidal delay," he went on 
warmly, " giving Germany time to concentrate 
her forces. Our blow should be quick and 
decisive. War may be declared to-morrow, 
and our armies should long since have been 
in readiness on the frontier. If we were 
going to fight Belgium I could not approve 
of such loitering and irresolution." 

"But France will win, father?" asked 
Clarice, a look of surprise at his vehe- 
mence lighting up her dark blue eyes. 

13 
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" France surely cannot be beaten ? Remember 
Jena." 

"Jena!" sarcastically echoed the GeneraL 
" At Jena, Clarice, the great Emperor was at 
our head. I would to God," he went on 
fervently, "that McMahon were in command. 
There would be no dallying then — ^no imderat- 
ing a powerful and martial foe. France may 
win, Clarice, but this will be a war such as 
Europe has never yet beheld, and no pre- 
caution should be omitted. But see," he 
continued, as a snule crossed his handsome, 
soldier-like face, "here comes the carriage 
with your brother and Mr. Eskdala I like 
the spirit of that boy, and will place him 
on my own staff. Those English Guardsmen 
are fine soldiers; I saw them in the Crimea. 
I would we had them for allies now." 

"Mademoiselle Clarice, how you have grown ! 
I declare I never should have known you," 
said WiUie Eskdale, after warmly shaking 
hands with General de Crespigny. " Quite 
unlike what you were a year ago! Do you 
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remember," he asked, laughingly, "how you 

« 

borrowed my mask and long mantle at the 
Duchesse de Marceau^s ball, and paraded 
through the room when you were supposed 
to be looking on from the gallery like a good 
little child? I am afraid you will never 
treat me as you did then. Do you remem- 
ber telling me that you thought me quite 
old enough and silly enough to be your 
father? Flattering for you, General, was it 
not ? " 

" I was only a child then, Mr. Eskdale," 
answered Clarice with a smile — " only a baby, 
in fact. You will, as you say, find me very 
diflferent now. But you look a great deal 
older yourself since I last saw you, and much 
more gloomy. However, I will forgive you 
that, as you have come to serve France. Ah, 
Mr. Eskdale," she went on, half-earnestly, 
half-playfuUy, " you have no idea how I love 
you for that ! '' 

"Then I am amply rewarded," quietly 
answered the young ex-Guardsman. "But 
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my services have not been accepted as yet, 
and I do not know " 

*' Whether they will be ? " asked the General, 
gravely. " Yes ; if you sincerely wish to 
see active service, Eskdale, / will accept them. 
Claude and I start to-morrow for the frontier. 
I will place you on my own staff; two horses 
are at your disposal. It is for you to say 
whether you will accept my offer." 

" With my whole heart and soul, General ! " 
replied Eskdale. " To be placed on the staff 
of the first cavalry officer in France was 
an honour I had little hope of; but as you 
offer it to me, I accept it gratefully." 

The sun had now almost disappeared be- 
hind a mass of clouds tinted with gold. The 
stifling heat of the day had given place to the 
cool, refreshing calm of evening. In the quiet ' 
perfumed garden the birds were twittering 
their farewell to the closing day, and all 
nature seemed content and peaceful. Yet as 

* 

the last words left the lips of Willie Eskdale, 

the sun, breaking once more from behind its 
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dusky barrier, threw a farewell gleam over 
the earth, and lingered for an instant on the 
group of friends, rapidly disappearing as the 
clouds once more obscured the king of life 
and glory. 

"The sun has smiled on your decision," 
said the General, looking scrutinizingly in 
the face of his young friend ; " it is a good 
omen. Come into the house and have a glass 
of champagne ; Claude and I will pledge you 
in your new character as a soldier of France." 

'* As a soldier of France ! " enthusiastically 
repeated Claude, as after entering the chateau, 
he lifted a glass of creamy wine to his lips. 

" Do you also pledge him, Clarice ; he is 
no mercenary, no paid soldier of fortune. 
Of his own free will, he has left the splendour 
of a home which cannot be exceeded even 
in France. Eskdale,'' he added gravely, 
'* may you be as fortunate as your great 
countryman McDonald, and become a Mar- 
shal of the Empire.'* 

'*And now," said the General, "let me 
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remind you that dinner will be ready in half 
an hour. To-morrow we leave for Paris. As 
my aide-de-camp, you wiU oblige me by being 
in readiness at nine o'clock. I leave Clarice 
with her aunt, and then we proceed to head- 
quarters—on the frontier.'* 

"Yes, on the frontier," exclaimed Claude; 
*'and then, Eskdale, as I before told you, 
when our bridles jingle on the banks of the 
Bhine, and our colours wave in the wind — 
then will you forget all your love-sorrows. 
And if ever, my friend, it should chance that 
we charge boot to boot, remember that Claude 
de Crespigny, whom your English friends will 
doubtless blame for bringing you here, will 
gladly give his life for yours." 

" Service under a ne\v flag ! " soliloquized 
Willie Eskdale, as he retired to dress for 
dinner. " And why not ?— on the field of 
battle my ancestors carved out their fortunes. 
And if opportunity serve," he went on slowly, 
" their descendant shall not prove unworthy 
of them. Ah ! to hear the trumpets sounding 
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a charge ! to hear the roar of cannon, and the 
tramp of armed battalions ! Surely that is 
better than a lazy life in London, giving all 
and receiving nought — deceived by those in 
whom one has most trusted ! Yes, life under 
a new flag haa more charms for me than the 
idle routine of a lounger about town. And 
who will miss me ? — ^Violet will, I know, but 
no one else," he thought bitterly. "Now, 
however, I commence a fresh career. If I 
succeed it will be through my own merits ; 
and if I die-^well, death must come once, and 
better to die in the crush and press of battle 
than to linger on uncared for at home. So 
good-bye my past, and welcome the future ! 
Nobler aims are open to me now than any I 
have yet dreamed of." 
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CHAPTER III. 



Alone in her Park Lane drawing-room sat 
Viola Chandos. Her generally animated 
countenance looked grave and careworn, as 
seemingly totally oblivious of the glorious 
weather without, she reclined dreamily in an 
arm-chair with an open letter in her hand. 

" And so Lady Violet will be here at half- 
past four. It is four o'clock now," she 
murmured, raising her eyes to the Dresden 
china clock on the mantel-piece. " And really 
I know not what to say to her. I hope she 
will not be very proud and stern. Heaven 
knows I am as sorry as she can possibly be 
about this sudden disappearance of Willie. I 

cannot show her his letter ; it is merely a long 
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String of complaints, winding up with an 
absurd accusation, taunting me with preferring 
Mr. Owen to himself on account of his wealth. 
I never thought Willie could have so mis- 
construed me. If he had only known how I 
loved him ! " she murmured fondly, " and how 
the very strength of my love prevented me 
from injuring him by an unsuitable marriage ! 
If he had only waited and trusted me ! I 
could marry him now — yes ; now no peer in 
England would consider me unworthy to be 
his wife. Ah, Willie, you might have known 
and trusted me better." 

" Lady Violet Eskdale," announced the 
butler,- as, throwing open the door, he ushered 
her ladyship into the room. 

For one moment, as if fascinated by the 
young actress's great beauty, Violet paused 
as she stood on the threshold. Then, with a 
winning smile and outstretched hand, she 
approached the woman whom she and the 
rest of the world believed answerable for her 



brother's sudden departure. 
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Viola Chandos had expected a haughty 
greeting and imperial pride from one always 
considered as cold as she was beautiful. But 
in the lovely face before her she read nothing 
but kindness, and with a sigh of relief she 
turned half-shyly, half-impulsively, towards her. 

" I had your letter this morning, Lady 
Violet," she began rapidly, as though eager to 
plunge into the subject at once. " But indeed 
' 1 do not know how I can help you, or what 
I can tell you. Your brother " 

" I have had a letter from him at last, 

from Paris ; he has joined the French army,". 

replied her visitor. " To-day is the sixteenth ; 

war was declared yesterday, and my brother is 

now proceeding towards the frontier. God 

knows," she continued earnestly, " that if 

England were at war I would not grudge him, 

but this is madness. Why should he fight for 

France ? I came here to ask you to use your 

influence to make him return. Surely you, to 

whom he has always been attached, will not 

refuse ? " 
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"Lady Violet," answered Viola, "I cannot 
pretend to any influence over your brother. 
We were always friends, and I was grateful 
to him for much kindness. Twice he has 
asked me to be his wife, and twice I have 
refused. I had too sincere a regard for him 
to be the cause of his social ruin. If I write 
and ask him to return, it can only be 
by promising that which he has so often 
urged. Say, Lady Violet, would you care 
to see your favourite brother, the heir appa- 
rent to Lord Linden, return to make me his 
wife ? " 

"Yes, even for that I would rejoice, 
hurriedly returned Lady Violet. " Willie 
always has been the one person I love most 
in this world. From childhood we have been 
brought up together, and I cannot endure the 
torture of his being engaged in a war which 
threatens to be one of the most fearful Europe 
has ever seen. I believe you to be a good 
woman. Your refusal to marry my brother 
before, in defence of his own interests, speaks 



>> 
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Tolmnes in your fstrour. Say, will you write 
and ask him to letom ? " 

''There aie other difficulties/' explained 
Viola, speaking with hesitation and reluctance. 

'' Mr. Eskdale seems, so £sur as I can under- 
stand his letter, to have left England in a 

passion of jealousy because I received Mr. 
Owen at this house. He might have trusted 
me, and I can hardly forgive the cruel letter 
he has written me on the subject. Lady 
Violet," she continued, proudly, "hitherto 
you, in common with the rest of the world, 
have looked upon me only as Viola Chaudos, 
an actress — ^Viola Chandos, daughter of your 
head-ranger. This, however, was an error. 
Mr. Owen is my father. My mother was 
Agnes Gerald, daughter of Lord Dalton. 
The facts will soon be made public, and then 
I, so often treated with scorn and suspicion 
as the actress, shall doubtless be flattered and 
caressed as the heiress. Under former circum- 
stances," she proceeded proudly, "I would 

never have asked your brother to return. 
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Now I wQl, because now I can give him all 
my love without detriment to his prospects. 
If you will give me his address I will write 
this evening. Dear old Willie," she added 
with a sudden change of mood, between 
laughter and tears, as she saw the over- 
whelming surprise on her companion s face, 
" what an idiot you must have been to believe 
me capable of mercenary faithlessnesa 1 " 

« When I came here." said Lady Violet, as 
soon as amazement would allow her to speak, 
" I had, you will easily believe, no idea of the 
true state of affairs. It seems to me now that 
you, Miss Chandos, — I beg your pardon, I 
should have said Miss Owen,^ — will have 
turned the tables on our family, and that 
all the favours will be on your side. If I 
could have imagined this I should hardly 
have had courage to appeal to you. My 
intention was, — with the approbation of Sir 
Seymour Hastings, my future husband,— to 
give Willie my own fortune on his return, 

and so to enable him to marry, if you would 
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consent. AUqw me, however, to congratulate 
you most heartily on your changed prospects. 
There is Willie's address, but you must decide 
whether you can forgive him and recall him. 
Under the circumstance, not even my great 
love for my brother would justify me in 
trying to influence your decision." 

"Surely you are not angry with me?'' 
exclaimed Viola, almost piteously, looking 
with bewilderment into Lady Violet's face, 
now wearing a look of almost haughty reso- 
lution. " What have I done wrong ? " 

"Nothing. You have behaved admirably 
throughout," quietly returned her visitor. 
" But you must see, that after your statement 
I can urge you no further on my brother's 
behalf. If you do write to him, and will 
be guided by my advice," she added hurriedly, 
" do not inform him of your changed fortunes. 
That would be more likely to keep him away 
from us than anything you could say. Good- 
bye ; I should like to kiss you, if I may. You 

will let me see my brother's answer when it 
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comes? for I feel sure, after all, that you 
will write. Thank you. Of course I shall 
say nothing of what you have told me until 
you yourself make it public." 

"Then how am I to explain matters to 
Willie ? " anxiously asked Viola. " My father," 
she continued in a low voice, " does not wish 
our relationship to be known until we go to 
Ireland. Of course I could tell Willie, — I 
always meant to do so, — but you say I had 
better not. Then how can I explain every- 
thing to him, which he has so cruelly and 
entirely misunderstood ? " 

" I really cannot say," sadly and hesitatingly 

answered Lady Violet. **We are surrounded 

by perplexities. Perhaps you had better tell 

him. Though I fear much that when he 

hears of your strangely altered position he 

will be too proud to return. But you knew 

of Willie's love for you when he believed you 

penniless, and socially very much his inferior. 

You must remind him of this, so that his 

disinterestedness cannot be questioned, though 
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you are now one of the greatest heiresses in 
Europe. As I said before, however, I can 
now no longer act as I hoped aud intended, 
but must leave the future in your own hands. 
And that you will do all you can for my 
brother I am certain," she concluded, earn- 
estly. "But I fear you will have many 
difficulties. Obey your own sense of duty. 
Miss Owen, and whichever way you may 
determine, I at least will never blame you, 
but only wish for your happiness. And now 
I must say good-bye. You will let me know, 
will you not, what Willie's answer is ? Excuse 
me for thinking, or seeming to think, only of 
him. If you knew how I love him you would 
not wonder at my apparent selfishness." 

"I will write to him this Very jevening," 
eagerly answered Viola, accompanying her 
guest to the door. "And I will let you 
know directly I hear from him. Good-bye, 
and thank you for your kindness in trusting 
me. Believe me, you shall never ha^ve cause 

to regret it." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The gloomy war-clouds which had been 
growing more and more threatening for the 
last few weeks had now broken in fury and 
vengeance over the devoted head of France. 

On the 15th July the light heart of 

Monsieur OUivier had prompted the decisive 

words which were caught up and echoed 

by nearly every member of the Legislative 

Assembly in a tone of almost savage glee. 

From the highest to the lowest, none seemed 

even to dream of the probability of a reverse. 

Monsieur Thiers had indeed in a burst of 

eloquence tried to avert the fatal result. Vain 

had been his efforts. King Canute had been 

as likely to succeed in checking the approach- 
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ing waves as was the great statesman in trying 
to arrest the doom of France. 

Bands of foolish citizens, knowing about 
as much of the art of war as they did of 
the mysteries of Eleusis, paraded the streets 
of the capital singing the Marseillaise, flaunt- 
ing the famous tricolour, and shouting "A 
Berlin," and " A bas la Prusse/* Never did 
it enter their giddy heads that in the German 
nation they were about to meet a foe worthy 
even of the first Emperor. Cries of Jena and 
Friedland drowned all sober reflections. A 
war ? — the idea was scouted ; it would be a 
parade, a simple military spectecle-perhaps 
at the worst an engagement on the Rhine. 
But with the chassepot and the mitrailleuse ? 
Ah, bah! the Prussians would never stand 
the shock of • McMahon's splendid African 
troops. The Imperial Guard under Bourbaki 
was sometimes voted quit6 competent to 
conquer Germany. 

This almost insane ignorance of the military 

resources of the great nation they were soon 
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to meet was excusable enough in a frivolous 
Parisian crowd. But unfortunately the same 
spirit seemed to darken the intellects of the 
leaders of the army. For a whole fortnight, 
with the enemy's frontier entirely unprotected, 
and with an army numerically far superior 
to that which the Germans could have at 
first placed in the field, the French com- 
mander lingered unaccountably. 

Not a forward movement was made until 
early in August. And the grand opportunity 
of promptly striking a deadly blow, and 
gaining, as they probably would have done, 
the assistance of Hanover, Saxony, and other 
states, was for ever lost. That wasted fifteen 
days was a gain to Prussia of over one 
hundred thousand men, to say nothing of the 
moral force which France would have gained 
if, by striking fast and quick, she had entered 
Germany rapidly and promptly, and with her 
line of fortresses at her back, had swiftly 
carried the war into her adversary's territory. 

« « ^ « * 9K 
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"To-night we leave for Strasburg," ex- 
claimed General de Crespigny, returning from 
'an interview with the Minister of War, and 
entering his sister's house in the Rue St 
Honor^. " Clarice, my child, this is the last 
meal we shall have together. Come and sit 
next to me. Ah; Mr. Eskdale, have you been 
taking charge of her ? " he continued brightly. 
" What extravagant sums of money have you 
spent in bon-bons since you came to Paris, 
Clarice ? " 

" None," laughingly replied the girl. " Mr. 
Eskdale took me this morning to that shop 
opposite the Grand Hotel and bought me 
such a lovely box of chocolates. I must 
show it you. He would not conre with me 
at first," Sihe continued, with a demure look. 
"But I told him my father's new aide-de^ 
camp was bound to obey my orders. Was 
I not right ? " 

" That is not quite a correct statement, 
mademoiselle," gravely interposed Willie Esk- 
dale. "You know I should have been only 
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too glad to accompany you, but the General 
was out, and I had no idea when he might 
return, and perhaps want me. However, you 
took the responsibility upon yourself." 

*'Ah, Clarice, you are a dreadfully spoilt 
child ! " laughed the General, affectionately 
stroking his daughter's bright chestnut hair. 
" You must forgive her, Eskdale ; she has 
always had her own way. And did you go 
nowhere but to the bon-bon shop, Clarice ? " 
he continued, fondly. 

'* No ; but we stood and watched a bat- 
talion of Turcos who were marching through 
Paris from Versailles," she answered. *' What 
ugly men they are I and how they leered and 
grinned ! The crowd was fearful, and I was 
nearly squeezed to death ; until one man 
recognized me, and said,— 'Place for Made- 
moiselle de Crespigny. Give room to the 
daughter of the first cavalry oflSicer in 
France ! ' Then, father, the crowd parted 
right and left, and Mr. Eskdale and I could 
see everything." . 
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"And what think you of our Turcos?" 
inquired the General somewhat sharply, as 
he turned towards his new aide-de-camp. 
"Fine soldiers, eh?" 

" They looked to me brutes. General," was 
the quiet reply. " Good in a furious onslaught, 
no doubt, but undisciplined ; and, I should 
say, fatal to their friends in a retreat, savage 
to their foes in ao advance." 

"They are no lambs," admitted the old 
officer with a grim smile. "But not worse 
than some of your Indian troops. The differ- 
ence, however, as you would doubtless remark, 
is that you have never yet used your Indian 
forces in European warfare. But the time 
may come when you will be obliged to do 
so. And then heaven help the unfortunate 
Christian they oppose J But tell me candidly, 
Mr. Eskdale, what think you of our Guards ? 
Are they as fine as your own ? " 

"The Imperial Guard is a division, having 

Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry," replied the 

other. " Numerically, they outnumber us five 
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to one. Why ask the question, General ? You 
are a better judge. You saw our Guards 
in the Crimea, and I have never seen them 
except on parade, or in a sham fight." 

"But give me your opinion as to the 
physical capabilities of the two,*' obstinately 
pursued the General. "Answer fairly, Mr. 
Eskdale." 

"Then I give the palm to our own," was 
the frank reply. " And some of our Highland 
regiments are better than our Guards." 

"You are right. I only tried you to see 
if you would have the courage to tell the 
truth," bluntly admitted General de Crespigny, 
"Your Highlanders are magnificent. I have 
seen them on foreign service. But your best 
arm is your Artillery. TSte Dieu^ it is a pity 
your army is so small." 

" And their cavalry is of course better than 
any!" somewhat petulantly interrupted Clarice. 
"What a great pity, Mr. Eskdale, that our 
countries are not allied in this war. We 



should then see who really was the best." 
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" There you are right, my child. I wish to 
heaven England was with us in this war!" 
fervently replied her father. " I would rather 
have her than the combined armies of Russia. 
But we fight alone," he continued sadly. 
" And God grant that we have not under-rated 
our enemy ! However, enough of this. In 
two hours, Mr. Eskdale, you will be ready 
to accompany me to the station. Claude 
meets us at Strasburg." With which, and 
signing to his sister to accompany him. 
General de Crespigny rose abruptly from the 
table. 

"It must be painful for you to see your 
father and brother leave Paris, to embark 
upon this campaign, Mademoiselle Clarice," 
observed Willie Eskdale, when they were 
left alone, " How can you take it so 
calmly ? " 

" Because I am French," quietly replied the 

girl ; " and if France requires my father and 

brother, it is not for me to hinder them. 

Ah, Mr. Eskdale ! " she continued, half tear- 
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fully, ' ' have you in your cold island no idea 
what duty is? I shall cry in a horrible 
manner when my father has left. But I 
would not sadden his departure by one regret. 
Cannot you understand me ? " 

"Yes, partly," replied Willie Eskdale, "but 
such self-control seems remarkable in one so 
young. Do you object to my smoking a 
cigarette here, Mademoiselle Clarice ? — Your 
father smoked one last night." 

" Smoke ? Of course, why not ? " returned 
his companion. "I should like to join you, 
but I am afraid my aunt would find me out. 
Have you left no friends in England, Mr. 
Eskdale," she continued, " who grudge you to 
France, but who would gladly give you to a 
war in which your own country was engaged ? 
Claude has told me so much about your lovely 
home in England. You must have many 
friends there, who are jealous of our taking 
you away." 

" I don't know — I cannot say. One, per- 
haps, no more," replied the ex-Guardsman 
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sorrowfully. "Yes, one will," he repeated 
more firmly. " But why think of it ? I am 
a soldier of France now." 

" Because," answered the girl, bending 
towards him, " because — I want to know. A 
woman's reason, is it not? — but still a true 
one. Tell me, is that friend of yours a man 
or a woman?" she whispered softly, as she 
leant still closer to her companion. "Put 
down that champagne-glass and answer me 
truly." 

"A woman — my own sister," returned 
Willie, looking half-curiously, half-admiringly, 
at the fair young face by his side. " But 
why, I ask again, should you care to know, 
Clarice ? " 

" That is right, always call me Clarice," said 
the girl, pushing her hair from her forehead 
and looking earnestly at her companion. " I 
take a great interest in you, and shall always 
do so. First of all, you are a friend of 
Claude's. And then, with a lovely home of 
your own, with rank and riches, you have 
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come to aid France in her time of need — I 
shall always admire you for it/* 

"You are too generous, Clarice," replied 
Willie Eskdale, with a short dry laugh. 
" Kiches I have none — my home is my 
brothers. I am only a younger son, with 
nothing save my honour and my sword. 
The first is my own, the second now belongs 
to France.'' 

" And France will appreciate it the more," 
answered the girl. "But you are represent- 
ing matters as worse than they are. How 
do I know ? Well, I know many things," 
she added brightly ; " and in this instance 
I know you have chosen well. But come, I 
must join my father now, I hear him calling. 
Will you have this chain and wear it as a 
link for your gorget ? " she asked, hurriedly. 
"I gave one like it to Claude. See, it has 
a good strong clasp. I always wore it as a 
bracelet, and my grandfather wore it at Jena, as 
his cuirass-strap. Will you take it as a souvenir 

of the good wishes of a daughter of France ? " 
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" Willingly and gratefully," replied Willie 
Eskdale as lialf-tenderly, lialf-sadly, he kissed 
the little hand which held the glittering chain. 
" Thank you, Clarice, for your good wishes — 
Not deserved, but none the less welcome. 
This chain shall fasten my gorget, and may 
it snap or melt before I desert the cause 
of France ! " 

"We must start now, Mr. Eskdale," said 

the General in a firm voice, as he stood in 

the entrance-hall equipped for the journey. 

His long military cloak, hanging loosely from 

his shoulders, giving him even a taller and 

more commanding appearance than usual. 

" My sister bade me say adieu for her. She 

is a little nervous at parting," he added with 

a smile, " not like my little Clarice, here, who 

is a regular soldier's daughter. Good-bye, 

my darling child ; write to me as often as 

you can, and tell me all the news, and all 

the wonders you see in Paris. God bless 

you, my little pet." 

" Good-bye, father ! " replied Clarice, throw- 
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ing herself into his arms and kissing a score 
of times the stern unbending face which, how- 
ever, looked lovingly into hers. " Good-bye, 
dear father, write to me when you can. 
Though I know you will have very little 
time, I shall look anxiously for even a scrap 
of paper to say that you are well." 

*' Good-bye, Clarice," said Willie Eskdale, 
as he took her hand, and prepared to follow 
the General. " I shall never forget the kind- 
ness you have shown towards me, since I 
I have been in your father's house. When 
I can snatch a minute's time I will write 

and tell you how your father and brother 

««^ >' ■ 
are. 

" And yourself also," gravely replied Clarice, 
following them down the steps and watching 
them enter the brougham. "I shall look 
forward to hearing from you — father has 
seldom a second to spare, and Claude never 
writes." 

"Thank heaven we are oflF!" murmured 

the General, . leaning back in the carriage. 
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"Before either of us see Paris again, Mr. 
Eskdale," he resumed, more slowly, "the 
destinies of one of two great nations will have 
been decided, and many a brave man will 
have appeared before his Maker." 
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CHAPTER V, 

The fifth of August — ^long to be remem- 
bered as the eve of the disastrous battle of 
Worth — ^was drawing to a close. The great 
heat of the day had in a measure passed away, 
and as the shades of a lovely summer's even- 
ing closed upon the thickly -wooded heights 
of Froschwiller, the French Division under 
General Pelld encamped for the night in one 
of the numerous lovely valleys, which were 
soon to flow with blood and become hideous 
with carnage. 

The sun had sunk behind the green wooded 
slopes of the western range of hills stretch- 
ing towards Reichshofien; and the wearied 
division, somewhat disheartened by the dis- 
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aster of Wissenburg, and the death of their 
famous leader, Douay, prepared to retire for 
the night, and if possible recruit their energies 
for what the rawest recruit could easily 
foresee would be a bloody straggle next day. 
Somewhat in the rear of the Second Division 
lay the camp of General de Crespigny's Cavalry 
Brigade, attached for the time to the division 
of Duhesme, which guarded the right flank 
of the Third,^and the left of the Fourth. 

The Cuirassiers, secure in being somewhat 
in the rear of the most advanced corps, were 
strolling about, with coats and helmets off, 
enjoying the delicious contrast afforded by 
the cool summer night to the arid glow of 
the day. The long lines of tethered horses, 
and the scrupulous nicety with which every 
tent was pitched, gave evidence that a com- 
mander was present who did not allow even 
the smallest detail to be neglected. But 
though a martinet of the old school, General 
de Crespigny was as much beloved as he 

was respected by his soldiers. 
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In a large square tent, pegged down some- 
what slightly in advance of the rest, sat the 
famous cavalry General, deeply absorbed in a 
large black map which lay upon the table 
before him. The exact situation of every 
division, brigade, and regiment of the army 
was distinctly marked in red. His helmet 
and cuirass lay on the ground by his side, 
and besides his own personal staff, the Colonels 
of the 4th, 8th, and 9th Cuirassier regiments, 
were in attendance. 

" A bloody business that of Wissenburg, 
gentlemen ! " he remarked, glancing from 
the map before him to the surrounding 
officers. "Major Felix, you escaped; how 
came Douay to find himself in such an 
isolated position ? And have you any idea 
how strong the Germans were ? " 

"About 40,000. They had certainly two 

complete corps under the Crown Prince," 

returned that officer. " We had only eight 

battalions, eighteen guns, and some seven 

squadrons present. Poor Douay is dead, 
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and no one can now explain all the circum- 
stances. But we understand that he Jiad 
positive orders to hold his position at all 
risks." 

"Gentlemen, according to my orders, our 
brigade to-morrow will be stationed at 
Gorsdorf, and attached for the time to the 
Second Division," said the General, turning 
courteously towards the three Colonels of his 
Cuirassier regiments. ** I think I have nothing 
more to say — and perhaps it may be as well 
if you return now to your respective positions. 
Part of the 6th Lancers will be added to our 
brigade. I have despatched a notice of this 
to Colonel PuUin. But before you go I hope 
you will drink a glass of champagne. What 
say you, gentlemen 1 " 

" Avec plamrl^ laughed the Colonel of the 
9th, who seemed to act ^ spokesman for the 
rest. ^^ Teste ^ our food and drink arrange- 
ments were better in the Italian campaign ! 
It is a fact, I assure you. General, that, save 
from a private supply of my own, the 9th 
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have had nothing but some very bad eau de 
me. 

"Monsieur de Fleurie, take this telegram 
to the head office, and despatch it at once 
to the Marshal/' said the General, lifting 
his glass and bowing gravely to his three 
Colonels. 

" Vive IJEmpereuT ! " exclaimed the Colonel 
of the 8th, draining his tumbler. " General,^' 
he continued, with a respectful salute, as he 
turned to leave the tent, *'I will with your 
leave retire ; I have not yet written my 
orders." 

The stars were now fast appearing in the 
pale blue sky, and sparkling like diamonds in 
the dusk of night. The mountainous ranges, 
and spurs of the distant heights, east of 
Elsasshausen, glittering with the numerous 
watchfires of the First Division under Ducrot, 
looked weird and beautiful in the extreme. 
While now and again a shell fired from the 
6th Battery of the German 20th Brigade, 
into the town of Worth, lit up the dark blue 
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sky as if some sudden meteor had rushed 
across it. 

With his eyes fixed upon the quiet scene 
around him, Willie Eskdale, his • long white 
cloak closely wrapped about him, stood buried 
in deep thought. Viola's letter had only that 
morning reached him, having by some error 
gone to the head-quarters of the army of the 
Ehine, under Bazaine. The long loving ex- 
planation had afiected him deeply, and the 
tidings that the woman he loved best in the 
world was speedily about to be acknowledged 
as one of the greatest heiresses in Europe, 
filled him with mingled pleasure and pain. 

" I could never have loved her better," he 
muttered sadly, as, though his eyes were 
fixed upon the distant hill-sides, his thoughts 
ran back to the far past. " Poor or rich, 

nobly bom or the daughter of Linden's 
ranger, 1 could not have loved you more 
than I did. Return! ah, how gladly would 
I, if I could with honour. But that is im- 
possible. The die is cast, and I must stand 
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the risk. I am now pledged to share the 

fortunes of France, and I will serve her until 

she needs me no longer. Poor little Viola 1 " 

he murmured softly, as he turned to seek his 

tent ; " the knowledge that you are still mine 

nerves me for this coming struggle ; and if I 

pass safely through it, then, my darling, no 

power shall ever part us again." 

The first golden streaks of light, heralding 

in the coming day, and with their glorious 

rays illuminating the summits of the wooded 

heights, gave the signal for a sudden and 

furious attack delivered by the French along 

their whole front. At seven o'clock the affair, 

at first apparently merely a skirmish between 

outposts, had become a formidable assault on 

the German Commander of the right centre, 

General von Walther, who, sorely pressed, and 

in no manner prepared for such a desperate 

onslaught, beat a sullen retreat upon the 

town of Worth, not without considerable loss. 

At eight o'clock the French had increased 

their advantage, as, pushing forward with 
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nearly the whole of his available forces, 

General Ducrot, aided by two regiments of 

Zouaves, pressed heavily upon the position 

of General von Hartmann, driving him back 

from the main road south of Langensultz- 

bach, cutting his communication with the 

left flank, and, after an hour's hard fighting, 

almost reducing his two brigades to a skeleton 

battalion. 

From their station at Gorsdorf the Cavalry 

Brigade were in readiness at any moment 

to make a forward movement. On a slight 

incline, and surrounded by the officers of 

his brigade and his own personal stafi", stood 

General de Crespigny, his orderly holding his 

charger some few. paces behind him. Quiet 

and cool as if upon parade, watching through 

his powerful field-glasses, with no visible 

trace of anxiety, the furious struggle in which 

the whole line was no\v engaged, the General, 

turning first to one and then to another of 

his officers, commented on the progress of the 

battle. 
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It was one of the most heroic battles ever 
fought by the French. Though outnumbered, 
more than two to one, in point of artillery 
and position, they were much superior to their 
adversaries. But what army of modem days 
could hope to struggle successfully against 
a German force more than twice its superior 
in brigades or divisions, and with the strings 
of every movement pulled by Von Moltke ? 

Eunning short of ammunition, the victorious 
division of General Ducrot was obliged for 
a short time to suspend its successful attack 
upon Hartmann ; and this giving that General 
breathing space, he collected the shattered 
remnants of his force, and being now rein- 
forced by two divisions from the 5th Corps, 
and made aware that a general assault was 
pending upon the heights of Worth, he 
attacked his former conqueror with renewed 
vigour, and outnumbering him as four to 
one, once more obtained possession of his 
old position. 

" See the cloud of sharpshooters which Von 
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Kirchbach has thrown forward ! " exclaimed 
Claude de Crespigny, biting his moustache 
almost in two with eagerness as he directed 
his glasses towards the heights of Elsasshausen. 
" And, by the deep, serried ranks behind, an 
attack upon the hill is contemplated/' 

"^'Yes," muttered the General, as five 
batteries of French artillery now opened 
upon the advancing columns. "It will be 
a gallant struggle. See how the Germans 
swarm forward; there cannot be less than 
an entire division. But they go to their 
doom." 

And, as the words left his mouth, the whole 
of the vineyards and thick bushy sides of 
the heights of Elsasshausen seemed to become 
one mass of lurid flames, as the continued roll 
of ten thousand chassepots, forty pieces of 
artillery, and seven mitrailleuses, played upon 
the wide-spread masses of Germans which 
were advancing gallantly to the attack. 
Steadily under this rain of fire the 2nd bat- 
talion of the 50th deployed into line to make 
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their final rush upon the heights. And, cool 
as if on parade, they advanced towards the 
fatal hill. As they gallantly attracted the 
whole concentrated fire of the defenders, three 
companies of a Fusilier battalion advanced 
rapidly on the left ; and, ably seconded by the 
Ist battalion of the 50th, with one rush, and 
with frantic cries of " Fatherland," carried the 
first vineyard upon the western slope of the hill. 

Heroic as the effort undoubtedly was, yet, 
as General de Crespigny remarked, "their 
doom was fixed ; " and from that fatal vine- 
yard but two companies out of the five who 
had carried it ever returned 

" They got it pretty warm that time ! " 
exclaimed Claude de Crespigny, as he watched 
the whole attacking force, covered by a cloud 
of skirmishers, fall hastily back upon the 
Hangenau road. "And now our troops are 
sweeping forward. Look, Eskdale, at the 
Turcos. How splendidly they advance ! The 
second brigade has advanced with a counter- 
attack upon that long line of guns. Diable, 
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how those German Grenadiers can fight ! '' he 
continued savagely, as before the steady shoot- 
ing of those veterans the French wavered and 
fell back. " But see, we are advancing again. 
Oh, why are w^e not there ? One charge home 
now, and we should have that frowning row 
of cannon." 

" Silence, Claude, and watch," severely 
rejoined his father. "The attack, as you 
may perceive, was but a feint. See, the 
Germans bring up reinforcements. But Lar- 
tigne never really intended a forward move- 
ment; it was but to cover the advance of 
his guns. Gentlemen, the day looks well for 
France. We shall soon have our orders to 
take part, I hope ; but in these days cavalry 
must give place to the other arms of the 
service in a pitched battle." 

" The thunder of the German cannon grows 

stronger and fiercer," said Colonel D — , of 

the 9 th Cuirassiers, as, abdiit half-past one 

o'clock, a terrific fire was directed against the 

heights of Worth. " My opinion is that the 
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enemy has been dallying with us in a suc- 
cession of false attacks; and now, strongly 
reinforced, means to carry the key of our 
position. " 

**I agree with you," replied the General, 
as he watched the huge masses of infantry 
forming behind a cloud of skirmishers, and, 
covered by the concentrated fire of over two 
hundred cannon, prepare to make a furious 
assault upon the heights of Elsasshausen. 
"If I am any judge of numbers, there must 
be fully two divisions collected, and another 
in reserve. TSte Dieu^ what a peal ! " he 
continued, as, under the roar of over one 
hundred and eighty pieces of cannon directed 
upon the fatal heights, the Germans once more 
essayed to carry the hill. 

And now occurred one of the most bloody 
episodes of the day, as sweeping on in over- 
whelming numbers the Germans made their 
last and successful assault upon the already 
wearied French troops. Not caring to fire, 
which indeed they could not well do, at an 
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enemy concealed amidst brushwood and vine- 
yards, the Germans advanced at the point 
of the bayonet, and with countless reserves 
at their backs succeeded, though with the 
loss of over four thousand killed, in carrying 
the blood-stained hilL 

To do them justice, the French retired in 
almost faultless order upon Morsbroun, but 
on entering the valley their path was checked 
by the whole of the German infantry in the 
neighbourhood of the Albrechtshauser Hof, 
while the 32nd and 94th regiments in line 
threatened them from the right flank. To 
clear them, General Lartigne, commanding the 
division upon the French right flank, sent an 
aide-de-camp with uoritten orders to General 
de Crespigny to sweep the valley if possible 
with his brigade of cavalry, as yet un- 
touched, so as to clear the position before 
Worth, which now became most seriously 
threatened. 

" General de Crespigny,'* breathlessly ex- 
claimed the young aide-de-camp, galloping 
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furiously up, " you are to charge the Prussians 
—and to do it quickly." 

" From whom comes the order — and where 
am I to direct the attack of my brigade ? " 
coolly asked the old officer, looking somewhat 
doubtfully at the messenger's excited face. 
" Take time ; don't hurry yourself It will 
take me five minutes to form my forces in 
order." 

" You are to charge therel^ said the other. 
'' In the direction of Morsbroun, to clear the 
way for the infantry now holding it, and give 
a passage by which our troops on the right 
may retreat upon Eberback." 

'* It is an incredible order," sharply returned 
the General. **Why, the plain below is 
all cut up with drains. Fallen trees are 
lying all over our ground of advance. The 
Germans are posted on an incline. I could 
never reach them at a better pace than a 
walk. I decline to advance, gentlemen ! " he 
continued, as his staff gathered round him. 
" The day is lost to France, and we cannot 
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retrieve it. I decline to sacrifice my brigade, 
which will be useful in covering our retreat, 
unless I receive written orders." 

."I have written orders for you, General," 
haughtily replied the staflf officer, as he drew 
a paper from his breast. "There, read for 
yourself! Those are the orders of your 
superior." 

" That alters the situation," coldly answered 
the General, glancing at the paper and placing 
it within his sabretache. *' Gentlemen, I will 
lead you in person. The 8th," he continued 
in a loud voice, "will lead in column of 
squadrons. The 9th at fifty yards distance, 
in line; the 4th in column of divisions, and 
the Lancers to the right of the whole." 

Steadily as if upon parade, the whole 
brigade, led by their favourite officer, ad- 
vanced at a slow trot, and after getting 
into more open ground increased their pace 
to a smart gallop. Passing the batteries of 
Albrechtshauser Hof, De Crespigny, seeing 

the woeful gaps which were being made in 
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his regiments, and observing that the German 
infantry in his front were somewhat scattered, 
gave the order to charge. Broken and totally 
unfit as the plain was for the operations 
of cavalry, he preferred to advance headlong 
with the chance of reaching his enemy even 
at the cost of half his force, to allowing 
time to the enemy to receive his desperate 
charge. As the bugles rang out the order, 
the 8 th, inclining slightly to the left, charged 
ventre a terre against the 94th in process 
of formation, having the 32nd in reserve in 
line. 

Admirably supported by the French artillery, 
which played unceasingly from the south-east 
heights * of Eberback, the brigade, though 
sadly thrown out of order by the fallen trees 
and deep drains which lay across the whole 
plain, now fell full upon the left flank of 
the 94th, which had just debouched from the 
village of Morsbroun, and seemed likely to 
carry their charge home, but for two com- 
panics of the 32nd, which in line and without 
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even pretending to form square, delivered 
such a hot and furious fire as drove the 
8th Cuirassiers in confusion back upon the 
left -flank of the 4 th. 

Amidst the roar and clash of the opposing 
squadrons, the wreaths of smoke, and the 
hideous carnage, General de Crespigny, seem- 
ing to bear an almost charmed life, was ever 
foremost. The Colonel of the 8th had been 
killed in the first onslaught, together with 
seven of his officers and close upon two 
hundred men. Decimated as they were, and 
thrown into terrible disorder, yet obedient to 
the call of their commander, the 8 th rallied 
before retreating far ; and reinforced by their 
comrades of the 4th Cuirassiers, and again 
led in person by the chief of the brigade, they 
prepared to make one more determined effort 
to clear the ground before them. 

'* Ride to Colonel Lisle, of the 9th Cuiras- 
siers, Mr. Eskdale," ordered the General as 
he placed himself at the head of his eager 

squadrons. "Tell him to make a circular 
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movement to the left and charge that mass 
of infantry on the right flank. Let Colonel 
Arn6t with his Lancers attack by wings upon 
the centre." 

And as the aide-de-camp galloped furiously 
away, General de Crespigny again led his 
Cuirassiers to the assault, and with one 
desperate rush penetrated the squares of the 
94th as if they had been files of cardboard. 
Then with furious cries of Five UEmpereurl 
the 4th regiment, with the remnant of the 
8th, swept onwards to where in one long line 
stood the 34th, who without troubling to 
alter their formation at one hundred paces, 
received them with a fire so terrible and 
murderous, that notwithstanding their heroic 
efforts the gallant band reeled and broke in 
the most fearful confusion. 

On receiving his instructions. Colonel Lisle, 

rapidly forming his forces into column of 

s(^uadrons, bore rapidly down upon the right 

flank of the enemy. And as this splendid 

body of cavalry swept forward like an 
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avalanche, ably supported by three squadrous 
of the 6th Lancers, it seemed as though no 
mortal men could stand the mad fury of their 
rush. 

Murderous and deadly as the fire was by 
which they were opposed, still the Cuirassiers 
held on, and like a torrent burst full upon 
the right shoulder of the 34th, completely 
breaking their formation, and in the very 
nick of time saving their comrades of the 
4 th and 8th from total destruction. Colonel 
Lisle, however, was badly wounded, while six 
of his oflScers and one hundred and thirty of 
his regiment were hors de combat 

" See how gallantly the Lancers bold them- 
selves I " cried Claude de Crespigny, pointing 
with his bloody sabre to the centre of the 
field. " We are united now, let us make one 
more effort and drive these Germans clean off* 
the road to Morsbroun ! " 

In the midst of the furious press, afid 

closely followed by Willie Eskdale, who had 

again joined him, the keen eye and cool head 
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of General de Crespigny rapidly grasped the 
whole situation. Before hin^, on the road to 
Morsbroun, lay a mass of Prussian infantry^ 
supported by the 1 3th Hussars ; and he knew 
that to advance further was to court almost 
certain destruction. Still, his orders had been 
imperative ; at all risks and all sacrifice to 
clear the road for the retreat of the French 
right. Acting, without wasting a moment in 
reflection, De Crespigny at the head of the 
.4th Cuirassiers gave the order to advance, 
supported on the left by the 9th, in column 
of divisions. The rear, brought up by the few 
Lancers which remained, charged across the 
uneven ground on the fresh masses in front. 

At three hundred paces the whole line of 
advance was saluted with a fire, the intensity 
of which was fearful. The Cuirassier squadrons 
went down like corn before the scythe; De 
Crespigny himself was unhorsed, and the whole 
line recoiled in dismay, and fell together 
in dire confusion. Under the scorching fire 

4 

of their infantry, the German Hussars now 
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dashed forward, and with furious cries of 
" Fatherland, Fatherland I " cut the confused 
and broken French cavalry almost to pieces. 
Terror took possession of the bravest, and 
after a hot melee of not five minutes' duration, 
the remnants of what once had been a gallant 
brigade fled in dire confusion. 

De Crespigny himself, after vainly en- 
deavouring to rally even a troop with which 
to cover his retreat, was forced from the field, 
where he left twenty-seven of his officers, and 
over seven hundred men. 

In the direction of Walburg the headlong 
flight pursued its course. The cries of the 
wounded, who fell off" in every direction, to 
be trampled underfoot by their own com- 
rades — the dense smoke which hung like a 
pall over the blood-stained plain — together 
with the heart-rending screams and savage 
oaths of contending knots of broken infantry, 
made a weird and fearful spectacle. 

" What is the matter, Claude ? " anxiously 

inquired Willie Eskdale, as they drew towards 
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the open country after passing Walburg. " Are 
you wounded ? " he continued, as his friend 
dropped his reins and reeled ih his saddle. 

" Mortally ! " gasped the young Frenchman, 
pulling up his charger with a great eflfort, and 
falling immediately to the ground. "Don't 
stay with me, old friend," he went on feebly, 
as the blood which filled his mouth almost 
choked him — "I have a broken sword-blade 
in my right side. Do not stay here, Eskdale. 
You cannot help me, and you may save 
yourself." 

"Leave you ! as if I should," answered 
Willie Eskdale, kneeling beside his friend 
and supporting his head upon his knee. 
"Where are you hurt? Bear up bravely, 
Claude, and you will yet pull through." 

"Never," muttered'the other ; " I am bleed- 
ing ' internally. And I do not wish to live. 
The day is lost to France. Go, Eskdale, your 
place is with my father, and you can yet 
serve our country. Tell him," he continued, 

feebly and chokingly, "that France was my 
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last thought. And tell poor little Clarice that 

I remembered her. She will grieve for me, 

though she will try to hide her grie£ See/' 

he cried wildly, half starting to his feet and 

glancing with dim and fast-closing eyes over 

the now almost deserted plain — "see, there 

are the columns of the Guard, the tricolour 

over their heads I Look, they are forming 

to advance — why cannot I join them? I 

hear the order — they advance in, in Vive 

FJSmpereur!*' he shouted hoarsely; and then, 

as the blood welled in streams from his throat, 

Claude de Crespigny fell back dead in his 

comrade's arms. 

" I see nothing ! " muttered Willie Eskdale, 

his eyes following the direction of his friend's 

clenched hand, which pointed across the 

corpse-strewn plain. ** Poor Claude I " he 

continued, as he reverently covered the dead 

man's body with his cloak, "your last thoughts 

were indeed for France. Good-bye, old friend 

— ^your death was noble, and one that your 

soldier spirit ever longed for." 
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Casting a last hurried look at the fatal 
spot, and a still more anxious one over the 
plain around him, Willie Eskdale spurred 
forward, and followed as fast as his jaded 
horse could travel, in the direction by which 
the French cavalry had fled. 

For miles the whole country round was the 
scene of a hurried flight. After the carrying 
of the Frosch wilier heights by the 11th 
Grerman Corps, the French retreated in every 

w 

direction, the Marshal himself being carried 
away by the stream of fugitives. 

By a great, piece of luck, after riding for 
over two hours, whither he had not the 
smallest idea, Willie Eskdale fell in with the 
remnants of the 4th Cuirassiers, who were 
retreating hastily upon the roads which led 
to Zabern. None appeared to know where 
General de Crespigny could be found. Some 
declared that he had been killed, while others 
asserted that they had seen him alive after 
the flight through Walburg. All agreed, how- 
ever, that the Marshal had retired upon 
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Zabem, and there every one seemed anxious 
to arrive. 

And so ended the famous battle of Worth, 
where, outnumbered more than two to one, 
the French certainly fought the most gallant 
action of the war. At least here the engage- 
ment ended so far as the French right was 
concerned. On the heroic attacks and desperate 
struggles of the over-matched centre and left 
we have not touched, for to fully detail the 
battle of Worth would require a volume. 

With the small cavalry brigade attached to 
the division of Lartigne we have alone dwelt. 
But in the great attack upon Elsasshausen 
the cavalry division of Bonnemain was almost 
totally destroyed, being opposed by over ten 
regiments and four batteries of light and 
heavy artillery. Hardly any of the whole 
division, which consisted almost entirely of 
Cuirassiers, escaped. While in the last despair- 
ing struggle upon the heights of Froschwiller, 
the losses of the French amounted to more 

than six thousand men. 
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The rapid and decisive actions of Wissem- 
burg, Worth, and Spicheren, filled the 
Parisians with alarm and rage. Where now 
was their boasted military parade? Where 
now their unopposed march to Berlin ? Mac- 
Mahon was applauded to the skies for having 
with a far inferior army inflicted such a' 
severe loss upon the enemy, and his retreat 
was lauded to the echo as the most masterly 
one ever effected. 

But here even the most violent partisans 

of France were obliged to stop. The heroic 

bravery of the Germans in carrying the 

heights of Spicheren, not even the most 

bigoted Frenchman could deny. While the 
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almost imbecile conduct of the Commander- 
in-Chief, in allowing his troops to be one 
after the other rolled up from lack of proper 
support, filled the more astute with dismay. 
" We are betrayed," became the universal cry, 
as the huffe reserves of Germanv moved on 
in full marck towards the scene of war, and 
every day it became but too apparent that 
in the future struggle France would be even 
more out-matched than hitherto. The best 
French troops had proved themselves unable 
to stem the torrent let loose against them ; 
but still many clung to the hope that the 
army under Bazaine, which included the 
splendid troops of the Imperial Guard, would 
yet turn the balance. Old men remembered 
how, out-numbered seven to one, and with 
all Europe in arms, Napoleon I. had held his 
own. 

" But then," explained these veterans, sadly, 
"the Emperor was in command; his genius 
was equal to one hundred thousand men. 

Now our best officers are unemployed, or 
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virtually so. And against us, with a force 
three times our numbers, we have Von Moltke 
in command." 

In her little boudoir, in the Rue St. Honor^, 
Clarice de Crespigny sat alone, and in deep 
mourning. A week had elapsed since the 
fatal charge of her father's brigade at the 
battle of Worth, and he in a brief, bitter 
letter to his sister had explained the disas- 
trous reverse suffered by the French arms. 
To his son's death the General but slightly 
alluded. That was an affair which belonged 
to the chances of war, and of which he 
must say little. But that his fine brigade 
had been uselessly sacrificed he felt very 
keenly. 

" The ground was so totally unfit for cavalry 

operations, that I at first declined to lead 

my men into what I foresaw would end in 

nothing but their destruction," he wrote. 

** But I could not refuse to act under vrritten 

orders. If Clarice wishes to join us she can. 

If so she had better go to Thionville, where 
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my head-quarters will now be, as I have been * 
appointed by the Emperor to the command of 
a new division of cavalry, in place of Bonne- 
main, who is too severely wounded to take 
the field. 

" Of course I will "^go," exclaimed the girl, 
glancing rapidly over the letter. " This morn- 
ing," she went on, softly, **^I heard from Lady 
Violet Eskdale, asking me to forward a letter 
to her brother. Ah! those English have no 
hearts ; why does she not take it to him in 
person if she loves him so ? But perhaps it is 
not her place to do so; France is not her 
country. It is different with me ; to France I 
owe everything, and to-night I will start for 
Thionville. Claude is dead ! " she continued, 
looking longingly out of her window on the 
lovely sunset which flooded the roofs of the 
surrounding houses with amber light—'* and 
my father may be the next to die for France. 
But even if he be wounded only, my place is 
by his side. And there, please God, I will be 

before another sun sets." 
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Rising slowly from her chair, the girl 
advanced to the open window, and resting 
her head on her hands, leaned out of the 
casement to watch the gay scene beneath. 
The streams of people hurrying by, the bursts 
of martial music which met her ear from the 
far distance, as regiment after regiment was 
marched to the diflFerent stations, filled her 
mind with other thoughts, and while the sun 
shone full on her lovely chestnut hair, making 
it sparkle and glitter a« if surrounded by a 
halo, Clarice de Crespigny fell into a profound 
reverie. 

Her body was in Paris, but her soul was on 

the frontier. The thunder of heavy artillery 

and the tramp of armed battalions was in her 

ears. Looking vacantly into space, myriads 

of weird uncertain forms appeared before her. 

In the glow of the lovely evening she saw the 

tricolour waving over the heads of advancing 

troops. With a heightened colour on her 

cheeks, and her little hands tightly clenched, 

she beheld the forces of France, plainly as 
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though paraded before her, advance across a 

blood-stained field. She saw deserted guns, 

and the helpless forms of those who had 

last discharged them. She heard cries of 

agony; the rapid movements of bodies of 

horse in process of formation flashed before 

her. The golden light seemed to her excited 

fancy to turn to a lurid blood colour, through. 

which strauge forms rushed before her eyes, 

with the flag of France always at their head. 

Backward and forward in furious strife the 

masses seemed to mingle, until finally, with an 

agonized shriek, which pierced her ears, and 

made her blood turn cold, the flag of France 

went down. Down — but to rise again in a 

hundred diff'erent directions, ■ with horrid 

spectral hands in every part of the field 

trying to seize it. The scene grew darker, 

the sun had sunk in a flood of gore; and 

with the cries of thousands of agonized beings 

ringing in her ears, Clarice awoke with a 

shudder from her vision. 

The evening was yet warm and bright, and 
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the air soft and sweet, but with an exclama- 
tion of horror the girl drew back from the 
open casement, and hastily moved to the 
door, glad of any companionship which might 
withdraw her attention from the fearful 
apprehensions which filled her soul. 

" It was but a waking dream, brought on 
by my feverish thoughts,'' she mused, with 
a shudder. " But oh, how plainly I saw it 
all I The fall of the flag of France especially 
— but it rose again. Well, no matter ; be 
the destinies of France bright or dark, I will 
face them. I ought to have been a boy ! " 
she continued with a sad smile, as she looked 
at the reflection of her delicate figure in the 
large glass which filled the end of the corridor. 
" A girl can be of no use in this fearful crisis. 
Yet I do not know ; even a girl may serve 
her country if she loves her truly, and God 
knows that I love France. My brother is 
dead — my father may follow him — and I also. 
Yet perchance if in dying we added but an 
iota to the glory of our country, I should 
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say that death was welcome and amply 
repaid." 

''And so, Clarice, you are determined to 
join your father at Thionville ? '* began 
Madame de Culsos, as her niece entered her 
apartment. **Tt was rash of my brother to 
send for you, but as he has done so I suppose 
you toill go. Colonel de Lisle s wife leaves 
to-night, and you can travel with her. 
Shut that window; the strains of that band 
almost shatter my nerves. That was the air 
they played when my brother left Paris." 

" And to that air our infantry advanced 

at Magenta," proudly returned Clarice, as in 

obedience to her aunt's request she closed 

the windows. " Travel with the Baroness 

de Lisle, aunt ? " she continued hastily, " no 

indeed ! I go alone to join my father. 

Madame will take a retinue which requires 

a troop of horse to guard it. I go to serve 

France and my father, and will not even 

take a single servant with me. My baggage 

consists of one box ; the Baroness has over 
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thirty. I mean to show her that while she, 
the wife of a Colonel, can do with no less 
than seven attendants, I, the daughter of a 
General of Division, can travel alone. While 
the soldiers of France are unwounded they 
will be my servants ; when ill or injured, 
then I will be theirs." 

" You are right, my child," replied Madame 
de Culsos. "I am old enough to look back 
upon past days, and nothing has disgusted 
me so much as the absurd amount of luggage 
and ser\^ants with which the officers of our 
army encumber themselves. Ah, Clarice, would 
to heaven T were your age, and had your 
strength and courage ! But remember, my 
darling, your life is not your own. Now 
Claude is dead, you represent the last of the 
De Crespignys. Do not run into unnecessary 
perils. I part from you with regret and 
pride — regret, because you have brought a 
glimmer of sunshine to my empty and deso- 
late home — pride, because I know that you 
will help our wretched wounded soldier 
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Once I had a husband and a son: both fell 
in the hour of victory for France. If they 
were alive now I would wish them Grod speed 
on their way to the frontier. But you, Clarice, 
are a g^rl, it is not your duty to follow in 
their footsteps. In saying farewell to you 
now, I feel that I shall never see you again. 
Promise me not to expose yourself to needless 
danger. You can do no good, and you may 
do much harm by rashness." 

" Dear aunt 1 " answered the girl affection- 
ately, throwing herself into her arms, " I 
promise you I will do nothing except what 
is for the welfare of France, and my father. 
That must satisfy you. I do not suppose I 
shall ever see an action. My father would 
not allow it. But in helping our wounded, I 
may meet with many dangers. . I shall follow 
close on the rear of our division — the wounded 
shall not be left long uncared for while I 
remain with the troops. You yourself would 
do the same. Good-bye, dearest aunt, and 
God bless you/' 
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" Good-bye, my child," replied Madame de 
Culsos, fervently pressing the graceful and 
almost childish form to her heart ; " good-bye, 
my treasure. I shall not see you again. You 
go by the ten o'clock train, do you not ? Yes ; 
then this must be our farewell. God bless 
and guard you, Clarice. I would not keep you 
from the service of our country." 

" Ah, aunt ! " murmured the girl, as she 
turned away, "if every Frenchman loved his 
country as you and I do, the Germans would 
soon have to recross the Rhine. No matter," 
she continued, as she slowly descended the 
staircase, "if all those who do love their 
country come forward, she may yet be saved." 
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EsTCOU&T was fall, as it always was in 
August, the grouse-shooting on the hills 
which formed the northern barrier of the 
property being generally considered the best 
in the northern coimties. 

The departure of Willie Eskdale from 
England had caused Lord Linden no small 
annoyance, not unmixed with certain regrets. 

The sudden and unexpected disclosures as 

to the real position of Viola Chandos, or Viola 

Owen as she was now understood to be, made 

him withdraw his hitherto sweeping condemn- 

ation of his brother's choice. Moreover, he felt 

hurt that Willie should have left the country 

without even saying good-bye. To do the 
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young Earl justice, he was fond of his younger 
brother after his fashion, and would have done 
anything to help him short of freeing him 
from his embarrassments, and thereby enabUng 
him to marry an actress whom he supposed to 
be his ranger's daughter. ' 

The fact with which he had now become 
acquainted, that Viola was sole heiress of the 
richest commoner in England, completely 
reversed his opinion of the desirability of such 
a marriage. The Owen property was one of 
the finest in Ireland; Garry Castle was not 
inferior even to Estcourt; and the London 
property of the eccentric Irishman was worth 
half-a-dozen German principalities. 

Lord Linden, however, as chief of his great 
house, had a sense of honour; and in an 
interview with Garry Owen, had heartHy 
agreed that as Willie had identified himself 
with the fortunes of France, it was impossible 
for him to return until the close of the war. 

" My own conduct has been insane enough," 

said the Irishman, briefly reverting to his 
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past life. "I never would allow Hardgrip 

even to speak to me of my daughter ; I 

hated her because she was not a boy, and 

hated to think that my estates must pass 

through the female line. Even had I married 

again, and had a son, Viola would still by the 

entail have been heiress. I have passed the 

best of my life in follies and gambling, but 

now, — well, now I feel that Garry Castle, 

with Viola to care for me, will be a home in 

which I can take a pleasure I have never 

yet experienced. I am much obliged to you. 

Lord Linden, for your invitation to Viola 

and myself, but we shall not be able to visit 

Estcourt at present ; I must go to Ireland, 

and my daughter should see her new home. 

I have too long been an absentee. If you 

come to our country I hope we shall see you. 

Viola wished," he continued with a laugh, 

"that I should take her to France. I may 

probably do so after a time. I believe the 

child thought I could not see through her 

ruse. If we meet your brother, Lord Linden, 
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shall I tell him that you are very angry with 
him ? " 

" Not angry, but certainly grieved," gravely 
replied the Earl. *'I may have been to 
blame, but I was in ignorance of much that 
has modified my views. I thought I was 
considering his interests. I hope he will 
come safely through the campaign, but he 
could not leave now." 

" Leave now ? " repeated Garry Owen with 
a shrug of his shoulders — " no, not with 
honour. Were he my own son, I should 
disown him if he did ; and he himself, I am 
certain, has no such intention. I must say 
good-bye now, Lord Linden. It is later 
than I thought." 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

"Lady Violet, Miss Graham tells me that 
you have had a letter from Willie," said the 
Duke of Avondale, entering the breakfast- 
room at Estcourt, on a bright August 
morning. *' How is he ? I love that boy. 

And to think of his being now upon the 
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frontier ! Ah, I always said he had too 
much spirit to remain in London^ playing at 
soldiering in the Guards. I see by last night's 
paper," he went on, turning to Lord Linden, 
who was reading his brother's letter, "that 
Bazaine's army has been in action. De 
Crespigny's division was not engaged," he 
added hastily, as he caught Lady Violet's 
anxious look. "It seems to have been an 
infantry and artOlery affair." 

"You can read Willie's letter if you like, 
Avondale," said the Earl, applying himself 
to his breakfast. "How can one send money 
out to Thionville ? " he continued. " It seems 
that the whole of the baggage of De Cres- 
pigny's brigade fell into the hands of the 
Prussians after Worth, and Willie lost aU the 
money he had, — some three hundred pounds 
or so. Poor old boy," he went on laughingly, 
"he seems quite unable to keep his money 
safe anywhere." 

"Ypu had better send some money to 
Paris, and let him draw it as he requires it, 
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through the paymaster of his regiment," 
replied the Duke. " That is how I managed 
when I was in the Crimea. I drew through 
our paymaster on London." 

" He only asks for a hundred," said Lady 
Violet. *' I was going to send it to him, 
Ronald — ^you need not trouble yourself. I 
should like to send it to him." 

"I shall telegraph to my banker to send 
five hundred to his account in Paris," con- 
tinued the Earl, drily. "And if he wants 
more he can have it for the asking. So long 
as he does not gamble and throw his money 
away, nobody is more anxious to help him 
than I am. Miss Graham," he continued, 
eagerly, "you will come with the others 
to luncheon? We shall lunch upon the 
western side of Rae Mhor. You will come, 
will you not ? And you might bring a 
paper with you. I should like to see the 
French news, and we shall start before the 
post comes in." 

"Mabel and I will certainly come," re- 
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turned Mrs. Graham, immensely gratified by 
the Earl's request, and hurriedly answering 
for her daughter. "And the day is so 
heavenly, that it will be too delightful on the 
heather. If Lady Violet cannot come, I know- 
she will lend us a carriage." 

"There are two carriages ordered, Mrs. 
Graham/' replied Lady Violet, stretching out 
her hand for the letter, which, after reading, 
the Duke of Avondale seemed inclined to 
pocket. 

" I know you will all excuse me," she went 
on brightly, turning to her assembled guests. 
"I have promised Lady Hastings to go to 
Ainsworth. I am sorry, but I must go, for 
she is not at all well, and wishes to see. me." 

" May I drive the chestnuts in the break ? " 
eagerly asked Miss Clara Arkwright, a rather 
hoydenish young lady, daughter of one of the 
largest proprietors in the neighbourhood. " I 
do so long to drive them, I never saw a 
more perfect pair. Do say I may. Lord 
Linden ? " 
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" Certainly, if the others have no objection," 
laughed the young Earl as he rose from the 
table. " But don't touch them with the whip, 
Clara — they are Willie's horses, not mine, and 
I believe rather apt to bolt. However, I 
know you are a good whip, and can drive 
them if you like." 

"In a quarter of an hour. Linden, I shall 
be quite ready," said the Duke of Avondale, 
as with the rest of the gentlemen he rose from 
the table. " I have two telegrams, to write, 
and then I am at your service. What a 
glorious day ! It makes me feel quite twenty 
years younger." 

"Mabel, my dear," began Mrs. Graham, 
aflFectionately, as she drew her daughter into 
her own private boudoir — "I want to speak 
to you. Come in here and sit down, and 
pray do not fidget," she added, less amiably. 
"Eeally you behave no better than a 
child." 

" What is it, mother ? " asked her daughter, 

seating herself by the open bow window, and 
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glancing dreamily over the park. " Nothing 
very serious, I hope," she continued, with 
a laugh. " Oh mother, do look at those lovely 
trees in the chase I I never saw oaks equal 
to the Estcourt ones/'- 

"It is a lovely place, and one which any 
one might be proud to own," observed Mrs. 
Graham, not paying much attention to the 
view. " Mabel, I never know exactly how to 
talk to you, you are always so matter-of-fact. 
But you really must listen to me now. Have 
you not noticed how very attentive to you 
Lord Linden invariably is? Mabel, if you 
would only behave like a woman of sense, ' 
Estcourt might be yours. Rich as you will 
be, such a marriage would be most advan- 
tageous to you. Now do not interrupt me," 
she went on rapidly. "I see that Lord 
Linden likes you, and you must see it your- 
self. Why, he was talking to you alone for 
over jialf an hour in the conservatory last 
night. What was he saying ? I never knew 

Lord Linden monopolize any woman for such 
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a length of time. I insist, Mabel, on your 
telling me what he said to you." 

"How can I remember all Lord Linden 
said?" quietly replied the girl, as with 
heightened colour she twisted the tassels of 
the window-cords round her lingers. " I 
did not take shorthand notes. If you want 
to know the chief subject of our conversation 
I can satisfy you. Lord Linden was speaking 
of his brother, and as we were always great 
friends he interested me. No one was more 
sorry than I when I heard of Mr. Eskdale's 
joining the French army." 

"About his brother!" exclaimed 'Mrs. 
Graham in a tone of dismay. "About Mr. 
Eskdale ? I am sure I never took any interest 
in him ! I always considered him a very rude 
young man, quite impertinently out-spoken — 
in fact at times positively objectionable. As 
heir to Lord Linden I tolerated him, other- 
wise he should never have stayed at the 
Abbey." 

" Tolerated him ! " hotly returned the girl 
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as the blood rushed to her face, and with a 
nervous movement of her hands she nearly 
snapped the window-cord with which she was 
playing. " What nonsense 1 Mr. Eskdale had 
every house in England open to him, he could 
have easily dispensed with ours. The heir pre- 
sumptive to Estcourt and Balvenie, could, I 
should say, have well afforded to lose our friend- 
ship ! Were it not for my father's wealth, who 
should we be? — ^and what position should we 
hold ? To the rich stockbroker the world bows 
down ; but rich or poor Mr. Eskdale claims and 
holds a position we can never occupy. Let 
my father be ruined to-morrow, and who would 
seek us ? Let Mr. Eskdale be ruined, and who 
would refuse to receive' him ? " 

'^He was mixed up with some scandal about 
Miss Chandos, at any rate," angrily retorted 
Mrs. Graham, unable to parry the home-truths 
her daughter thrust upon her, and taking 
refuge in a counter-attack. " I have heard of 
it, though you perhaps have not. And it 
was owing to her^^ she continued, "that Mr. 
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Eskdale left England. I happen to know a 
good deal about it." 

" Viola Chandos, or rather Viola Owen/' 
said her daughter, ** Lady Violet tells me, was 
Mr. Eskdale's first, and she believes only, love. 
Miss Owen has now, as we know, turned 
out to belong to one of the first families in 
Ireland. The granddaughter of Lord Dalton, 
mother, would in the eyes of the world rank 
far beyond yourself, and as to wealth, I believe 
not even my father could compete with Mr. 
Owen. If Willie, I mean Mr. Eskdale," she 
went on, with some confusion, "returns in 
safety. Miss Owen will marry him, and will 
then doubtless be gladly received everywhere." 

"I did not intend to talk about these 
matters,*' replied Mrs. Graham, severely ; and 
falling back on her original subject — *^Lord 
Linden is fond of you, I can see it. Surely if 
he asks you to marry him, you will not decline, 
Mabel ? Promise me that you will not." 

" When Lord Linden asks me, I will answer 

him," answered the girl, gravely, while her 
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eyes rested dreamily on the lovely scenery 
before her. " Mother, I am very happy as I . 
am. Are yoa so tired of your only child that 
you wish to get rid of me ? Let ua end this 
converflation, your ideas and mine are so very 
different. And I am in no haste to marry/' 
she went on sadly. " Father, at any rate, 
does not wish to lose me." 

" You certainly have the most extraordinary 
way of talking," angrily replied Mrs, Graham. 
" Tired of you ? Who talked of being tired of 
you ? But you have all your father's ridi- 
culouB notions. I believe love in a cottage 
would please you better than being owner of 
Estcourt." 

"Yes," answered her daughter, firmly. 

" You are right, mother. "Wealth has given 

me nn great joys, and I certainly would prefer 

love in a cottage, where I was understood and 

cared for, to gilded slavery. I am going out 

now," she concluded, half laughingly, " the 

day is too lovely to waste indoors. If Lord 

Linden so far condescends as to ask me to be 
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his wife, I promise you to weigh my answer 
well before giving it to him. I might as well 
marry him as anyone else, nowy* she murmured 
softly to herself, as she rose to leave the room. 
" None now can be to me what Willie would 
have been. But in justice I must explain 
that first." 

" I am certainly blessed with an idiot for a 
daughter ! " grumbled Mrs. Graham, as Mabel 
left the room. "What extraordinary ideas 
she has ! Where she got them from I cannot 
imagine— certainly not from me. Love in a 
cottage ! and Estcourt I fancy comparing the 
two. Oh I what a wretched thing it is to 
have a child who, in spite of all one's care, 
deliberately lays herself out to be conspicuous 
and eccentric ! However, it is from no fault 
of mine ; I have done my utmost to make her 
like myself; but my husband encourages her 
in every ridiculous whim. He certainly is 
very much to blame." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

From Thionville the French army under 
Bazaine had fallen back upon the fortress of 
Metz. The right of its great force rested 
on St. Privat, the left, composed mostly 
of Frossart's corps, lay in the neighbourhood 
of Moulins and St. Eufifinc, while Le Boeuf, 
Canrobert, and L'Admirault held the centre, 
and the Imperial Guard under Bourbaki was 
stationed close to Lorry, behind the Bois de 
ChAtel. 

Sadly hi\d the unfortunate Marshal Bazaine 
been hampered with orders and counter-orders, 
not only from the Emperor, but from the host 
of followers of that unfortunate prince, who 
knew as mut;!i about the art of war as a tribe 
of Bed Indians, 
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The Marshars plan had been to* retreat 
with his whole army upon Chalons, there to 
effect a junction with MacMahon. But in this 
he had been overruled. Immediate action was 
universally clamoured for, and sorely against 
his better judgment the Marshal remained 
before Metz. Every day as the Germans 
drew their coils of iron around him, he 
became more aware of his unfortunate posi- 
tion. Action after action had been fought — 
many severe and bloody in the amount of 
killed and wounded — and time after time the 
French had been forced back, obstinately 
defending themselves, but still obviously 
out-generaled. 

It was the evening of the 17 th August ; all 
day the French had been heavily engaged, and 
though the Germans had held their ground, 
and succeeded in pushing their left consider- 
ably to the front, it must have been with^ 
serious loss. 

The cavalry division which was now com- 
manded by General de Crespigny consisted 
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of some of the best regiments in the French 

army. The 2nd Chasseurs D'Afrique, the 

Dragoons of the Guard, the 2nd Lancers of 

the Guard, the 3rd Dragoons, and 2nd and 

7th Hussars, numbering in all nearly four 

thousand sabres. Part of the division had 

been engaged during the day, but with only 

the trifling loss of some hundred killed and 

wounded. 

Encamped somewhat in rear of the Second 

Corps the cavalry division spread over the 

plain behind Jaumont, and in the cool of 

the evening were engaged either in grooming 

their chargers, or in smoking cigarettes, and 

chatting over the events of the week. All 

seemed to have unlimited faith in thier new 

commander, those who had before served 

under him taking a pride in recounting to 

their companions his skill in handling his 

. men, his almost startling coolness in the 

most furious mileey and above all the great 

solicitude he always showed for his sick and 

wounded. 
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Pitched under the shadow of a huge oak, 
whose branching limbs threw a welcome shade 
over the hot, dry plain, was the tent of the 
famous cavalry officer. A table littered with 
papers and maps was placed in the centre 
of the tent, and seated by his chiefs side, 
busily engaged in copying orders and writing 
from dictation, was Willie Eskdale, now 
advanced to the rank of captain, and under- 
stood to be the General's favourite aide- de- 
camp. 

"I think that is all, Mr. Eskdale," said 

General de Crespigny, glancing over a sheet 

of paper which his young favourite passed 

to him, and rapidly signing it. " You will 

see that those despatches go to-night to the 

Marshal ; Monsieur de Fleurie can take 

them. Ah, Clarice, my child," he continued 

brightly, as, lifting the hanging curtains of 

the tent, his daughter stood before him ; 

" how are our wounded, my little nurse ? 

You have just left them ? " 

" I have just left the ambulance, father," 
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she replied, throwing herself wearily into a 

big barrack-chair. " It starts in half-an-hour 

for Metz. I am afraid poor Serjeant Bellier 

will not recover ; he has two fearful sabre cuts. 

He was so grateful to you for the ice and fruit 

which I took him ; and all the poor fellows 

asked for you, and hoped you were unhurt." 

" You told Bellier that I had recommended 

him for the cross and promotion, Clarice ? " 

asked the General, while Willie Eskdale 

filled a claret-glass with champagne and 

oflFered it silently to his young charge — ^for 

such, in case of disaster, he had promised 

her father to consider Clarice. 

" Yes ; and I believe that it did him more 

good than all the doctors," replied the girl 

with a faint smile, thanking her English 

soldier, as she called him, and sipping the 

wine he oflFered her. " He did not say much, 

but I heard him murmur your name. His 

great grief seemed to be that he was unable 

to follow you. Father, is it true that Marshal 

Bazaine now commands alone ? " 
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"Yes. The Emperor has given him full 
powers ; but it comes too late," answered 
the General. " I blame not the Emperor, 
God forbid, but I do blame the advisers by 
whom he was surrounded. Three whole days 
were utterly wasted. Peste! if Bazaine had 
had command before, we should be at Chalons 
now. He would never have allowed himself 
to be hemmed in as we are. It is a dismal 
prospect. Here we are, with say one hundred 
and seventy thousand men, and .perhaps five 
hundred and eight guns. The Germans are 
nearer three than two hundred thousand 
strong, and have certainly not less than 
eight hundred pieces of artillery, scattered 
at present, but gradually and surely closing 
in. To-morrow will decide a great deal 
Bazaine does not intend to dally, and to- 
morrow we shall see a battle which will dwarf 
anything yet seen or heard of. But it will be 
too late. Fatal delay, fatal procrastination I '' 
he continued, slowly and sadly. ^^ The pros- 
pect of France looks dark." 
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" What a tremendous cannonade the Ger- 
mans are keeping up upon our centre," cried 
Willie Eskdale, as the roar of a hundred 
cannon resounded through the still summer 
air, and bright flashes lit the darkening sky 
like blazing fires, "They certainly do not 
seem willing to allow Canrobert much peace." 

" It is against our position north of Grave- 
lotte/* answered De Crespigny, looking at his 
watch. *'But they will not do much harm 
there* The heights are nearly impregnable, 
except by a turning movement. Dinner 
ought to be ready soon; will you inquire, 
Mr. Eskdale ? I expect Generals Le Grand 
and De France, and several others shortly. 
Clarice, my child, you will dine with us. To 
you, I know, a dinner eaten under a German 
cannonade presents no terrors." 

" Why should I be afraid ? " asked the girl 
proudly. "If our artillery did but respond 
with a fiercer din, it would be more musical to 
me than the band of the Voltigeurs playing 
before the Tuileries. Mr. Eskdale," she added 
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with an arch laugh, " come and help me to 
set the table. I brought so^e flowers from 
the Ambulance Corps, and we will make it 
quite pretty. Really, these soldier servants 
have but a very faint idea of making a place 
look nice. There, put all these maps and 
papers into the ante-room ; make haste ! Why 
do you look so astonished V 

"I was only wondering, Clarice," replied 
Willie, obediently carrying off a heap of maps 
and pulling the tables together ; " I was only 
wondering how you can be so cheerful Every 
one else looks gloomy enough, but you — well, 
I believe if you had the chance you would 
like to ride at the head of a squadron." 

"I should," she replied, with a flush of 
pride on her face, " Nothing would please me 
better ; I ought to have been a boy. Do you 
dislike me for it ? " 

" Dislike you for it ? " echoed Willie 

Eskdale, halting in his work of carrying two 

large silver chandeliers* from the next room; 

" ah, Clarice, if you only knew how you have 
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brightened our camp since you came ! I 
admire you more than I can express. I only 
wish you were in no danger. If we experience 
a fearful reverse, I tremble " 

" Do not tremble/' laughed the girl, arrang- 
ing a mass of flowers in different vases ; '* a 
soldier of England has no right to tremble, 
especially when serving France. Put that 
centre-piece straight. After dinner I want 
you to take me out. I want you to tell me 
all about Claude, and how he died," she added, 
her voice slightly trembling. "You stayed 
with him to the last ; it was good of you, but 
only what I should have expected. iWill you 
come out presently ? — I want to hear all." 

"Certainly," answered Willie in a low 
voice ; "it is a subject I hate talking of; but 
if you wish it, of course I will" 

" I do," briefly answered the girL " See, 

here comes General Le Grand. You must 

entertain him till my father comes. And 

order dinner in ; French soldiers are generally 

hungry, and none who can come will be late." 
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" Mr. Eskdale ?" exclaimed General Le Grand, 
as on bis entering the tent, followed by two 
of his aides, Willie introduced himself, and 
apologized for the absence of his chief. ** Ah • 
and so you are De Crespigny's favourite oflBcer ? 
I saw you the other day ; you remember, 
when you brought me orders to advance. 
My cavalry brigade was sorely cut up. And 
so you have left the pleasures of a London 
Guardsman's life to serve France? Diable! 
I love you for it. A true soldier should 
live in camp. Peace spoils him. Let me 
introduce my two ^aides-de-camp.^ 

General De France now appearing, with 
several other officers, the conversation became 
general, and upon the appearance of De Cres- 
pigny every one prepared to do justice to the 
ample, though somewhat plain, fare set before 
them. 

" Gentlemen, this is my daughter, come to 
help us in our time of need," explained 
General De Crespigny, as, when every one 

was seated, Clarice quietly entered the tent 
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and took her place by her father's side. 
Every man present rose to his feet and bowed 
reverentially to his young hostess. It was 
left, however, to General De France to express 
their sentiments. 

"Mademoiselle," began the old Brigadier, 
turning towards the pretty, slight form beside 
him, " we thank you. In the name of our 
division, I tender you our heartfelt thanks. 
We have heard of what you already have done 
for the wounded, and how you have soothed 
the death-bed of more than one brave man 
dying for his country. You look very young, 
but in future years you will have no cause to 
regret any portion of your youth spent in the 
service of France." 

" Regret it ? No — would I could do 
more ! " answered the girl earnestly. " I am 
grateful for your encouraging words, General 
De France; but I need no thanks for doing 
my duty, and that duty is — ^to serve our 
wounded soldiers." 

^v ^^> ^^* ^* ^^^ 
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Dinner over, while the General and his 
guests were engaged in drinking their coflfee, 
and seriously discussing ike probable issue of 
the furious night cannonade upon their right 
centre, which they knew too well presaged a 
determined attack next day, Clarice and Willie 
Eskdale left the heated tent, and strolled 
away over the moonUt plain, which, covered 
with tents and rows of tethered horses, looked 
extremely picturesque. 

Quiet and undisturbed, the cavalry camp 
seemed to nestle amidst the luxuriant foliage 
of the surrounding trees, while to the south 
was heard the hollow roar of cannon, and the 
bright glare of rockets illuminated the dark 
blue heavens. 

" Qui vive ? " challenged a gruff voice, as 

the young couple, led on by the wonderful 

beauty of the night, came upon the first 

sentry, who, with carbine in readiness, and 

charger standing motionless as a statue, barred 

their way between a long low line of weeping 

willows which bordered the edge of the camp. 
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"France, countersign Friedland," returned 
Willie Eskdale; and as the sentry saluted, 
he drew his companion across the now open 
plain. 

"Clarice/' he said diffidently, "you have 
asked me to give you an account of how your 
brother died. Joyous though you seem at 
all times, none know better than I how you 
must have felt his death- What am I to tell 
you save what you abeady know? Claude 
died as a soldier of France should wish to die 
— mortally wounded, in leading a charge 
against countless numbers. Dying, his last 
thoughts were of France, and in his death 
struggle he seemed to see the tricolour at 
the head of a victorious brigade. What more 
can I tell you ? He died as he lived — a true 
soldier of France.'' 

" Did he send no message to me ? " softly 

asked his sister, fixing her eyes on the glow 

with which a hundred German cannon in 

full attack lit up the southern skies. " None ? 

did Claude die without a word for me ? " 
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"He spoke of you with almost his last 
breath," hurriedly answered Willie Eskdale. 
" ffis words were, * Tell Clarice, poor Clarice, 
that I remembered her. She will grieve for 
me, though she will try to hide her grief." 
But then he grew delirious, and seemed, as 
I have told you, to see forces advancing 
across the plain- His last words were Vive 
TEmpereuT. I have no more to tell you, 
Clarice." 

"I wish to hear no more," replied the 
girl calmly. "Enough, I know that he 
thought of me in his last moments, and that 
he said I should grieve for him. Why should 
I show my grief? That would not bring 
him back," she exclaimed bitterly. " And 
dearly though I loved him, God knows I 
do not regret that he fell for his country." 

" Are you not cold ? " asked Willie Eskdale, 

as Clarice slightly shivered. " Let me put my 

cloak round you. See, it still has the links 

of gold you gave me for my gorget strap, 

and which were cut in two at Worth. Two 
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links were lost there, and I had the rest made 
into a fastening for my cloak. Clarice^ to 
please me, put it on." 

" I am not cold," answered the girl, drawing 
the long white cloak around her. "But I 
am unhappy. I feel that France is lost. 
How can we save her, isolated and hemmed 
in as we are ? Even if we do break through, 
we only lead a hostile army twice our 
strength into our best provinces, to spread 
woe and disaster at every stage of its 
advance/' 

"Do not grieve so,** said her companion, 
earnestly taking her little hands in his, and 
drawing her towards him. "See, we have 
yet a great battle to fight ; and if we are 
victorious now, we may hurl our enemies back 
in confusion, and clear our line of advance 
to join McMahon at Chalons. Give me 
those flowers you are wearing, Clarice,'* he 
went on, fondly, " and I will swear to carry 
them to-morrow as far into the German ranks 



as any man of our division penetrates." 
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" No," firmly answered the girl. " I 
have seen enough of useless slaughter. How 
ever brave a man may be, he can stand 
no chance against the needle gun. Let us 
go back to the tent, Mr. Eskdale. I feel 
tired, and to-morrow you will have a hard 
day. God grant that you . may come out of 
it safely I '' she went on, earnestly. " Re- 
member, it is of no service to expose yourself 
to needless danger." 

" My place is by your father," replied Willie, 
quietly drawing himself to his full height, 
and looking intently on his companion's face. 
"And your father always heads the leading 
squadrons. I am more proud of riding be- 
side him, than were I aide-de-camp to 
the Emperor. I would not change my 
post," he continued, enthusiastically, " for a 
Marshal's baton !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the moining of the 18th the sun rose 
in glory from a fleecy bank of golden clouds, 
flooding the plain and valley with its life- 
giving rays. The forest of Jaumont was 
flecked with gold, and all nature seemed 
full of joyous peace. 

The fatal heights of Gravelotte, crowned 
With dense masses of the French army, still 
lay undisturbed. The flash of thousands of 
bayonets, and the glittering reflections from 
the helmets and steel cuirasses of the cavalry, 
alone gave any indication that the peaceful 
morning was soon to be changed into a scene 
of carnage more fearful than any hitherto 
known in the annals of war. 
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The tremendous strength of the French left 
obliged the German conmiander to cany out a 
turning movement, which the Prussian Guards, 
supported by the 9th and 1 2th Corps, closely- 
followed by the 3rd and 10th Corps, began at 
sun rise. These troops, amounting to not less 
than one hundred thousand infantry and 
cavalry, and over one hundred guns, streamed 
away to the right, exposing their long flanks 
in a manner which, according to all ordinary 
rules of warfare, should have been the signal 
for a furious attack from the French right 
and centre. 

However, to the amazement of several 
generals commanding on the right, no such 
order came. Marshal Canrobert, in command 
of the French centre, and opposed by a single 
German corps, remained inactive. The strong 
French left, opposed by the 7th, 8th, and 
2nd German Corps, remained sullenly wait- 
ing an attack, which the great strength of 
their position certainly warranted them in 

doing. 
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In breathless anxiety General de Crespigny, 
surrounded by his personal staflF, clustered 
upon a lofty eminence in the rear of the 
French left. With his powerful field-glasses 
the General watched the great turning move- 
ment, by which one hundred thousand Ger- 
mans were to be hurled against the French 
right, seriously threatening the left and centre. 
As the long streams of the enemy's infantry 
and cavalry exposed themselves in an almost 
suicidal manner, an exclamation of delight 
issued from De Crespigny's lips. 

" We have them now 1 " he exclaimed 
joyfully. "A forward movement from our 
right must anniliilate those masses, cut their 
communications with their centre, and force 
them, in the fearful ground they occupy, to 
retire in disorder. Marshal Canrobert holds 
the centre as three to one. Gentlemen, we 
^ shall see a great and decisive blow struck 
directly I " 

But as time passed, and no such move- 
ment was made, the old cavalry officer seemed 
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to grow dumb with rage. The Germans 
now advanced in countless numbers upon the 
French right at Privat-la-Montaigne, and the 
hoarse roar of artillery announced that the 
golden opportunity had been lost. 

Instead of being able to attack the adver- 
sary when broken and in disorder, with flanks 
exposed, and harassed by the fearful natuie of 
the ground, an easy prey to any well-directed 
assault, the French right would now have to 
repel, as best it could, the onslaught of a force 
more than double its own. 

" What generalship ! " muttered De Cres- 
pigny, as he watched the foe advancing 
furiously upon the well- defended, but some- 
what weak, right, and right centre. " Mon 
Dieu ! if the Great Emperor could have been 
with us but for an hour — one short hour! — 
that German right attack would have been not 
only frustrated, but annihilated. Our centre 
could then have made a forward movement, 
seized the enemy's lines, and threatened the 

force which opposes our left. Instead of 
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which, here we are engaged hotly with an 
enemy outnumbering us two to one. They 
will attack our left soon. Moltke will throw 
no chance away. Ah, I thought so," he con- 
tinued, grimly, as a hot cannonade opened 
on the French left. " Well, if I know aught 
of war, we shall hold our left position easily 
untU our right is outflanked, and then— then 
we shall be driven back upon Metz. TSte Dieu, 
what an opportunity we have thrown away." 

A furious attack upon Gravelotte now was 
manifestly intended by the German Corps 
opposed to the French left. 

Shortly after noon, in tremendous strength, 
the onslaught began, and charging forward, 
heroically regardless of their terrific losses, the 
Germans carried the village, and prepared to 
advance still further upon the heights before 
them. Here, however, were posted the Im- 
perial Guard, and the enemy found themselves 
for the first time opposed by that celebrated 
division of the French army. 

In countless thousands, the splendid 
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artillery of that corps mowed their assailants 

down as they rapidly pushed onwards. From 

every entrenchijaent held by these picked 

troops, a murderous fire swept the serried 

German lines. The harsh scream of the 

mitrailleuses blending with the deeper roar 

of the heavy artillery, made a din impossible 

to describe. Streaks and flashes of flame lit 

up the whole heights. The thunder of more 

than seven batteries shook the hill to its 

foundations. Under such a storm of fire, 

no troops could advance except to certain 

destruction. The Germans halted; and then 

recoiled in dismay on the village of Gravel otte. 

But it formed no part of the plan of the 

Prussian Commander-in-Chief to allow the 

onslaught to cease, though he sacrificed the 

three corps which he destined to carry the 

heights of Gravelotte. Time was aE he 

required; already his turning movement of 

the French right was in process of completion, 

and that over, he knew well that the heights 

of Gravelotte must be abandoned. 
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Accordingly, within half-an-hour of the first 
futile assault, orders were given for a fresh 
attack upon the blood-stained hill. Half the 
4th and the whole of the 2nd Division of the 
8th Corps were directed to lead the advance, 
strongly supported by the entire 2nd Corps. 
With the courage of demigods, the doomed 

troops once more advanced. Met upon all sides 
by a murderous fire, they resolutely pushed 
on. At the base of the slopes the whole of 
the Guard artillery opened fire upon them, 
and two batteries of concealed mitrailleuses 
almost swept them bodily from the face of the 
incline. Still, with indomitable pluck, which 
drew exclamations of applause even from the 
French, the almost annihilated division pressed 
forward. The whole heights seemed to become 
one sheet of flame, as the defenders now 
opened fire with the chassepot at close range. 

The artillery, heavily though it thundered, 
was completely drowned by the ceaseless roar 
of the lesser arm, and unable to stand the 

fearful fire, the Germans once more broke and 
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retired rapidly down the incline, leaving not 
less than six thousand dead and wounded 
upon the heights. 

Still, the orders for the German attack had 
been positive — at all hazards to carry the 
incline, let the loss be what it might, Ac- 
cordingly, another desperate assault was in 
formation, and the French soldiers were 
already exulting over the thought of how they 
would receive it. But now the order came 
for the French left to evacuate their position. 
The right had been turned, and unless Grave- 
lotte heights were speedily quitted the whole 
French army might be cut in two. The 
division of cavalry under General de Cres- 
pigny was now hurriedly ordered to be in 
readiness to cover the retreat on Metz, and 
ably did that celebrated officer carry out the 
instructions given him. 

Retiring rapidly, but in perfect order, with 

not a gun left behind, the French left fell 

back under cover of the fortress. Ably 

seconded by the cavalry, who in a couple of 
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desperate charges, though at a fearful sacrifice, 
enabled their infantry and artillery to retire 
almost unmolested on the town. 

At the head of the Dragoons of the Guard, 
in column of squadrons, General de Crespigny 
prepared to lead his troops to the attack. To 
his left in column of divisions came the 
Lancers of the Guard. While in rear came 
the 2nd and 7th Hussars in line, with the 2nd 
Chasseurs d'Afrique in reserve. 

Moving rapidly across the open plain to 

cover and relieve the hard-pressed rear of the 

French left. General de Crespigny bore down 

upon the scattered and somewhat ill-formed 

German infantry which had debouched from 

the right of the fatal heights on the plain 

stretching towards Metz. Upon his advance 

with his two Guard regiments, the Germans 

beat a rapid retreat on their reserves, and 

unwilling to be drawn into an engagement 

the General ordered his buglers to sound 

the *' retire," satisfied at having succeeded 

in his object of checking the pursuit of 
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the retiring French infantry, now in full 
retreat. 

Hitherto, not a single gun, eagle, or 
unwounded prisoner of the French leffc had 
fallen into the German hands ; and tendered 
furious by seeing the enemy thus escape, but 
not daring to advance his wearied infantry' 
across an open plain, on which they would 
have no time to form to receive the assault 
of the French horae, the German Commander 
gave orders for his cavalry to advance. 

"They are bringing up their cavalry," 

exclaimed De Crespigny, as his practised ear 

caught the familiar notes of the German 

bugles above the roar of battle. " Monsieur de 

Fleurie, ride to General De France, tell him 

to bring up his two regiments of Hussars on 

my left. Let him send to order up the 3rd 

Dragoons, with the 2nd Chasseurs to form a 

reserve. As the German cavalry appears I 

shall advance ; make it plain to him that he is 

to follow me." 

As the aide-de-camp galloped rapidly away 
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the leading squadrons of the formidable 

division of General von Bar by rounded the 

left spur of the heights at a swinging trot, 

and forming in order of battle prepared to 

sweep the two unsupported regimejits of the 

Guard cavalry from their position. 

But though by advancing to check the 

pursuit of the leading German infantry, 

General de Crespigny found himself with but 

his Dragoon and Lancer regiments, opposed 

by the whole of Von Barby's division, his cool 

determination never deserted him. When his 

aide-de-camp left his side, his eagle glance had 

taken in the whole situation. The Dragoons 

of the French Guard, led in person by their 

chief, rapidly sought to come to close quarters 

with the German cavalry; and before the 

enemy had even time to deploy burst full 

upon their right shoulder like an avalanche let 

loose, hurling them back in fearful disorder. 

Then wheeling rapidly they attacked the 19th 

Dragoons, which were advancing in column of 

divisions to the enemy's aid. Ably supported 
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by the Lancers, who charged home upon the 
right of the Cuirassiers, De Crespigny now 
became engaged with the united forces of a 
whole division, as the 10th Hussars, the 16th 
Dragoons, and the 13th Lancers bore down 
upon him from every quarter — and despite his 
frantic exertions bore him far back upon the 
plain. 

In every direction, shouting and urging on 
his m^n, rode the gallant General. Seeming 
to bear a charmed life, he recklessly exposed 
his own person and cleared his way through 
the furious mM&e. 

" Charge, men 1 " he shouted, gathering 
round him the few remaining stragglers of 
his once fine regiment, and again seeking to 
free himself from .the deadly press. " See, 
the Lancers yet hold their own ; our comrades 
will be here directly. Follow me — charge ! " 

Vainly trying to follow their beloved chief, 
the Dragoons of the Guard made a wild, broken 
rush forward, but they were forced back by 
countles^i squadrons. The Lancers wer 
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fighting in isolated masses, and hemmed in 
on every side. 

With the cry of Five TEmpereur upon 
his lips, General de Crespigny went down, 
with five sabre wounds in his body. At the 
same time the 2nd and 7th Hussars, followed 
by the 2nd Chasseurs d'Afrique and 3rd 
Dragoons, fell on the German cavalry, and 
bore them in headlong confusion far to the 
left. 

Eskdale, his left arm broken by a pistol 
shot, and faint and sick almost to death, was 
by his chiefs side when he fell ; and as the 
now victorious French rapidly cleared the 
ground, he jumped from his charger .and 
hastened to see if by any means he could 
assist his leader. Five sword-thrusts had, 
however, done their work, and Willie Eskdale 
knew but too well that life was extinct in the 
blood-stained, mangled body before him. 

"Take him between you," he muttered 

hoarsely, as four troopers of the Dragoon 

Guards hastened forward ; *' your way is open 
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to Metz. Quick, men, retire on the French 
left ; I will come with you, I can do no more, 
my arm is broken* But," he continued grimly, 
"our troopers have taught the Prussians a 
lesson. Be sharp, men ; take him up between 
you. His body at any rate shall not fall into 
German hands." 

And with this last charge ended the fatal 
action of the 18th August. On the French 
side a loss of over 18,000 was acknowledged, 
whilst the Germans could not have lost less 
than 27,000, although the amount is only 
placed at 22,000. The fearful mistake of 
allowing their right to be turned, when they 
could with a forward movement have struck 
their adversaries in a most vital manner, lost 
the day to France. For not even the most 
enthusiastic German could believe that the 
heights of Gravelotte would have been carried 
save by the successful turning of the French 
right flank. 

Under the fortresses which surround Metz, 

the cavalry division of the late General de 
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Crespigny, after utterly routing its opponents, 
retired in perfect order. During their retreat 
across the plain they had been somewhat 
roughly handled by the swarms of German 
sharpshooters which hung upon their flanks. 
Carrying most of their wounded with them, 
they however efiected their retrograde move- 
ment, and although leaving eight hundred of 
their comrades dead behind them, sternly 
exulted that for once they had taken their 
full measure of revenge. 

For the first time but one in the whole 
war had these troops acted against an equal 
force of their own arm, and it is a significant 
fact that Von Barby's cavalry were long too 
shattered and weakened to take an active part 
in subsequent operations. Commanded now 
by General de France, and having lost their 
General, two Colonels, nineteen officers, and 
eight hundred men, the division retired behind 
the 1st Army Corps under the guns of Metz, 
and there took up their quarters for the night. 

Long before the retreat from Gravelotte, 
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General de Crespigny, foreseeing that the whole 
left must retire, had given orders for his 
baggage corps to leave for Metz, sending also 
a message to his daughter that he hoped soon 
to join her. But fate had decreed otherwise, 
and as Willie Eskdale, suflfering tortures from 
his broken arm, led the way towards the dead 
General's tent, an agonized dread crept over 
his heart. 

"How can I tell her? My God, this is 
dreadful ! " he muttered, as the four troopers 
bore their dead burden towards the camp. 
" First her brother, now her father, — and I 
still alive ! What will she think ? Yet I did 
my best, and would have saved him but for 
my useless arm. I had rather face the fire of 
an entire battalion than have this news to 
break." 

" Wounded,, Monsieur ? " asked General de 

Crespigny's servant, as Willie Eskdale, sliding 

from his charger, entered the tent. " Shall I 

send for a surgeon ? " he continued,' glancing 

at the officer's helpless arm and blood-stained 
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clothes. " Where is the General, sir ? — ^is he 
following you ? " 

"Yes, he is being brought here," groaned 
Willie Eskdale. " Don't ask me any questions, 
Jean. Where is Mademoiselle ? The General 
is dead| and it must be broken to her. Is 
she not here ? " 

" Dead ! " echoed the faithful old servant ; 
" oh, Monsieur, what have you said ? — surely 
not dead f " 

" Heaven help me — I shall go mad ! ^ ejacu- 
lated Eskdale, as, sick and faint with pain, he 
reeled into a chair. " Tell me, where is 
Mademoiselle Clarice? This news must be 
conveyed to her, and, weak as I am, I cannot 
do it. Where is she ? " 

" With the ambulance, where she has been 
all day," tearfully answered the old soldier, as 
the troopers now entering, brought between 
them the hideously disfigured body of his 
master. " Oh, sir, what shall we do ? " 

"Go to the ambulance at once ; though it 
were choked with wounded, Mademoiselle 
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Clarice's place is here. Do not attempt to 
break the news to her. Yet stay, perhaps you 
had better; it would not do for her to come 
here in ignorance. If a surgeon can be 
spared bring him with you ; I am suffering 
tortures. Hasten, Jean ! " 

" I should .have thought of you before, sir," 
gravely replied the servant. " It would have 
been my master's wish. Drink this glass of 
champagne, it will do you good." 

Left alone in the tent with the dead body 
of his kind friend, and his own agony, Willie 
Eskdale, almost worn out, sank into a kind of 
stupor. 

Befoi:e him, as plainly as though he were 

again going through it, rose the vision of the 

past battle. Every movement, every order, 

every charge flashed vividly before him. 

Turning restlessly in his chair he suddenly 

becanae aware of two forms bending over him. 

One tall and upright, with a grey moustache, 

and kind anxious face, the other a slender 

figure, which appeared to his excited fancy to 
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be some angel come to summon him from the 
woes of this world. 

With a fearful eflFort he rose to his feet, 
and recognizing Clarice, vainly tried to explain 
his state. 

"Don't stir, Mr. Eskdale. I know all," 
she said. " You must be attended to at once. 
Doctor," she continued, " what are his 
mjuries ? 

'* A broken arm, great loss of blood, and so 
far aa I can see a fearful gash upon the head," 
he replied, with professional composure. " Sit 
still. Monsieur, and I will soon set your arm 
and bind you up. Man Dieu, there are many 
in a worse fix than yourself ! There," he 
added, surveying his patient, " that is all I 
can do for you. I am sorely needed elsewhere. 
Persuade him to lie down, Mademoiselle de 
Crespigny ; I must really stay no longer." 

Carefully laid on the General's own bed, his 
arm set, and his wounded head bound up, 
Willie Eskdale rapidly came to himself. 

" Clarice, do you know what has happened ? " 
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he murmured feebly, as the girl bent over 
him, "And can you forgive me, for living 
when he is dead ? I could not help it. I was 
powerless to aid him. My sword-arm was 
broken, and my pistols were empty." 

"Hush, say nothing more," quietly returned 
the girl. "I know you did all you could 
to save him. My father died for France — 
what more could I wish ? Now try to sleep," 
she went on pleadingly ; " I will return to you 
soon. I must go back to our wounded for a 
time." 

" I am so tired ! " murmured Willie, kissing 
the hand which tenderly pushed the blood- 
saturated hair from his forehead. " Telegraph 
to Violet, will you, Clarice, and tell her that 
I am alive ; she will be anxious to hear, and 
^ve still hold the line of communication 
between Metz and Paris." 

" And this is glory 1 " sadly mused Clarice 

de Crespigny, when, after leaving her wounded 

friend, she threw herself upon her knees by 

the corpse of her father, and burst into a 
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violent flood of tears. " Father, can you hear 
me ? " she sobbed imploringly. " Do you know 
DOW how much I loved you ? Oh so much — 
more than I could ever say. But you know it 
now. First Claude died, and now I have lost 
you, — it is hard. And yet I know," she 
continued brokenly, as she laid her face upon 
the rigid one before her, " that you have died 
as you wished to die. And though I am all 
alone I should not grudge you to France. 
No, not alone, I know you would say; for 
though father, mother, and brother are dead, 
yet France remains. Alone, wounded, and 
bleeding from every pore, she needs the help 
of all her daughters. Good-bye, father — ^to- 
morrow they will take you from me, and I 
shall seem hard and cold — they will think 
I do not mourn, but you will know better ; 
you know now how well I loved you." 

And passionately pressing her lips upon 
the cold placid face beside her, Clarice left the 
tent and hastened to the ambulance, where 

she knew she was badly needed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Garey Castle was one of the finest 
edifices in Ireland, standing oti a rocky 
eminence, and surrounded on all sides by- 
woods of fir and larch, beech and pine^ 
certainly one of the best wooded of Irish 
domains. Running through the valley far 
below the castle was the river Suir, a fine 
salmon stream, at this point somewhat rough 
and turbulent 

In bygone days, when the owners of Garry 
had lived at tlie castle, the river had been 
noted for its fishing. But upon the departure 
of Garry Owen for the continent, most of the 
river bailiffs had been dismissed, and although 
the castle and grounds had been kept in 
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thorough order, the shooting and fishing had 
long ceased to be what they were once — the 
best in the country. 

The view from the grey moss-grown keep 
of the castle was generally considered un- 
rivalled in extent and beauty; and for miles 
on the south and west, the rich valleys and 
fertile plains formed part of the Garry estate. 

But large though the Irish property was, 
it did not yield a fifth of the huge rent- 
roll credited to Garry Owen's account. The 
London property alone trebled in its yearly 
return that of the Irish estate ; while in Wales 
the slate quarries and minerals on the Owen 
property |] often exceeded the income from the 
Garry estate. 

Though built on a somewhat bare rocky 
plateau, the castle had, at enormous cost, been 
surrounded by gardens and terraces, cut with 
no small labour from the bleak hill-side. One 
avenue or terrace, called "The Master's Walk," 
alone cost ten thousand pounds. This drive, 

cut from the rocky hill, and extending fully 
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a mile from the castle-gates, ran parallel with 
the river, flowing a hundred feet below. For 
rare trees, fair gardens, and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, Garry Castle could have held its own 
with any seat in Europe. Regally though he 
always spent his great income, Garry Owen 
found his rent-roll steadily increase, owing to 
the increasing value of his London property ; 
and, notwithstanding the enormous sums 
which the owner had literally thrown away 
in gambling, the Garry Owen property had, 

under the able stewardship of Mr. Hardgrip, 
increased over fifteen thousand a-year in the 
last twenty years. 

A long course of hard and reckless living 
had at last found out a weak point in the iron 
constitution of the reckless Irishman. Yet 
obstinate and headstrong as ever, Garry Owen 
deliberately set death at defiance. Before 
leaving London with his daughter, he con- 
sulted a doctor, and being promptly told, that 
unless he gave up heavy drinking and lived 

a quiet life, his days were numbered, Gan 
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Owen flew into a furious rage, and, to show 
his contempt for all quacks' opinions, as he 
styled them, indulged more freely than ever. 

Crossing the channel, he caught a fearful 
cold by obstinately refusing to put on a coat 
over a very thin summer suit. And in spite 
of the warnings of Mr. Hardgrip, and the 
entreaties of Viola, insisted on travelling 
straight from Dublin to Garry Castle, though 
he was so ill that he could scarcely walk. 
Here, however, his strength completely gave 
way, and so alarmingly ill did he become, 
that, in spite of his feeble remonstrances, Mr. 
Hardgrip telegraphed for one of the first 
Dublin doctors. 

Alone, on the terrace which ran outside 
the drawing-room windows of the castle, and 
commanded a fine view of the surrounding 
country, Viola stood in the soft glow of the 
August evening, looking sadly on the gorgeous 
scenery around her. 

That morning she had heard from Lady 

Violet, that Willie Eskdale had been severely 
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wounded on the 18 th. And haunted by 
imaginary fears, and with a helpless feeling 
of her utter inability to aid him, she had 
sunk into a low and despondent state. The 
task of nursing her father had been somewhat 
abruptly taken out of her hands by Mr. 
Hardgrip, who, loyal to the last to his old 
friend, had now stationed himself in the sick- 
room, from which he hardly ever stirred. 

" I suppose I ought to feel very sorry, but 
I cannot," murmured the girl, as she looked 
dreamily into the rapid falling river below 
her. " He has never really been a father to 
me* I was abandoned when not wanted, 
taken up when I was thought necessary. 
Willie was always the same to me. Even 
when he thought me his inferior, he would 
have married me at any moment. Oh, my 
darling, I wonder how you are now ? Lonely, 
wounded, and ill, — ^would to Heaven I could 
be with you ! " 

Dreaming of the past, when in her days oi 

comparative obscurity and poverty she had 
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at any rate been free and happy, Viola, un- 
heeding how time passed, sat on the parapet 
of the terrace absorbed in thought. So deep 
in painful reflection was she, that she never 
heard footsteps behind her, and took no notice 
of the tall dark form which stood by her side 
until called back from dreamland by the voice 
of Mr. Hardgrip, who, laying his hand upon 
her shoulder, brought her with a start back to 
the realities of life. 

"I am sorry to disturb you, Miss Owen, 
began the agent, in his usual gruff tones, 
" but I have been looking for you everywhere. 

Doctor C says that your father is failing 

fast; no mortal skill can save him. He is 
unconscious, and may never speak again ; 
but still, in case he should, I thought, you. 
would wish to be present. Will you come 
now ? " 

" Of course ; why did you not send for me 

before ? " replied the girl, hurriedly. ** When 

did this rapid change occur ? He did not 

seem weaker when I saw him last." 
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"His iron will sustained him," said Mr. 
Hardgrip. " When that broke down all hope 
was gone. I cannot expect you to feel as I 
do, Miss Owen/' he continued in a milder 
voice. "To me he has always been a true 
friend and a generous patron. To him I owe 
everything. To you he has not behaved as a 
father should. But the past is over, and you 
should try to forgive him, — indeed, I do not 
believe he was at all times answerable for his 
actions. Perhaps I acted wrongly in allowing 
him to behave as he did ; but indeed, I always 
had my eye upon you, always recognized you 
as his heiress, and hoped and trusted that he 
would have seen the errors of his ways long 
ago. 

" If there was anything to forgive, I have 
long ago done so, Mr. Hardgrip," answered 
Viola gently, as they crossed the great entrance- 
hall. *^ On my own part, I was very happy. 
For one reason, I should like to have known 
the truth a year ago, but that cannot be 

helped now." 
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" He will die without recovering conscious- 
ness, Mr. Hardgrip," whispered Doctor C , 

as he left the bedside of his patient and came 
across the room to meet Viola and the agent. 
" His end is very near, but it will be painless." 

Two hours passed away in dead silence, save 
for the soft chimes which rung from the clock 
in the huge tower. As they rang out the hour 
of ten, Garry Owen made a scarcely perceptible 
movement, and when the doctor hastened to 
his side, the spirit of the great duellist, and 
gambler, and most notorious rouS of his day, 
passed away as quietly as if he had been 
sleeping. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A WOUND from which it would have taken 
a less youthful and robust patient many weeks 
to recover, told only for a few days on the 
iron constitution of Willie Eskdale. Before 
a week had passed, rest and careful nursing 
set him once more upon his legs, and though 
bis broken arm prevented hitn from active 
service, otherwise he felt well and fit enough. 

During his illness the French army had 

been daily engaged in sanguinary struggles 

with the enemy. Amply provisioned for 

two months, it formed no part of Marshal 

Bazaine's plan to break through the superior 

forces of his enemy. He certainly could have 

done so, but only to have on his rear a 
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victorious and numerically far superior army. 

So long as he lay covered by the guns of Metz, 

Marshal Bazaine knew well that his position 

was impregnable. And to remain as he was, 

keeping employed a German force of some 

230,000 strong, was wiser in his judgment 

than breaking through and joining the army 

of Chalons under MacMahon. If that army 

were able to advance on Metz and take 

the Germans in the rear, then was his 

opportunity to advance. 

Had the command of the entire army been 

given to him earlier, a junction with Mac 

Mahon might have been feasible enough. 

But as this had been too long delayed it would 

have been little short of madness to break 

into France with some 120,000 men, and a 

victorious and elated foe of 230,000, hanging 

on his line of retreat, devastating and laying 

waste the fairest provinces of France. Few 

Generals have ever been placed in such a 

responsible position, and the honour remains 

to Bazaine, that although taunted and sneered 
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" How is your arm ? It does not look very 

comfortable. Let me alter your sling; it 

ougLt to be much broader. There, that is 

better. All our wounded have gone on to 

Metz — our ambulance is nearly empty, and 

I have plenty of time on my hands." 

'^ I have just had an interview with General 

de France," said Willie Eskdale hesitatingly, 

as if in doubt how to prdceed. "Clarice, he 

wishes me, if possible, to leave Metz while 

there is yet time. Our army is almost 

hemmed in. Two days, and we shall be 

bound by an- iron circle through which none 

will be able to pass. As it is it will be a 

matter of diflBculty and some danger. I am 

of no use here," he went on rapidly ; ** I shall 

not be able to mount a horse for active 

service for many months. General de France 

wishes me to carry despatches to MacMahon 

if possible, and I am to see Marshal Bazaine 

this evening, or rather to-night." 

" Leave Metz ? " repeated the girl slowly 

a€id sorrowfully — '* inust you ? " 
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"Not unless you will come also. And 
indeed, Clarice, I think you should," continued 
Willie earnestly. " Your father gave me 
special orders concerning you in case any 
accident occurred to him. The camp is no 
place for you now, alone with no one to 
protect you. You mtiat come with me, and 
I will see you safe to Paris, where your aunt 
will look after you. There is nothing for 
you to do here, our wounded are well cared 
fpr in Metz. Clarice, you must come." 

^^Mtist!" haughtily repeated Mademoiselle 
de Crespigny, her eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion. " That is a strong word, Mr. Eskdale ; 
what if I refuse ? Supposing you are ready to 
desert the failing fortunes of France, is that 
the reason why I should do the same ? " 

** That is a taunt I hardly expected from 
you," answered Willie Eskdale, with no sign 
of anger. " Some day you will be sorry that 
you should have uttered it." 

" I am sorry now ; indeed I did not mean 

it," replied the girl impulsively, " Forgive 
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me," she continued, as her eyes filled with 
tears ; " you will not, I know you will not be 
harsh with me ? " 

" I have nothing to forgive, CJarice,*' 
returned her companioji. " I know you did 
not mean what you said. But I have a duty 
to perform," he went on gravely ; " a duty 
imposed upon me by your own father. Legally 
I am not your guardian, Clarice, but morally 
I am. And I say, as you are now situated, 
your place is not here. I should ill be carry- 
iDg out my promise to General de Crespigny 
were I to allow his daughter to stay alone 
amongst beaten and demoralized soldiers. 
You know that I am saying what your father 
himself would have said. Your place is now 
in Paris with your aunt — ^not here.'* 

A long silence followed. Clarice, the proud 

blood rushing to her face, and her eyes bent 

upon the ground, seemed unable to answer. 

At length, raising her eyes once more to those 

of her companion, she answered gravely and 

sdmewhat coldly : 
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" Very well, Mr. Eskdale ; as you put it in 

such a light, I suppose I am bound to obey 

you. I little thought, however," she continued 

passionately, " that you could have spoken so 

unkindly. I thought you were always willing 

to please me. Now I suppose that — " 

" Clarice, do not be so unjust," fondly replied 

Willie, laying his hand lightly on her 

shoulder, and half turning her proud flushed 

face towards him. " Clarice, how can you ? 

None know better than yourself what I would 

do to serve you. If my life could have saved 

your father, I would have willingly given it. 

You believe me, do you not, little one ? Come, 

don't quarrel with me^ 

" I do not wish to quarrel," she answered 

with a heavy sigh, " But I thought you 

would have studied my wishes, not your 

own. You used to. And now you give me 

orders as if I were a child. It is not kind 

of you." 

" You know perfectly well that it is for 

your good I do so," replied Willie Eskdale, 
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halting abruptly under a clump of beeches, 
and looking anxiously at the pretty but 
somewhat obstinate face of his young charge. 
"My little friend, you know well that I 
would do anjrthing to please you. But how 
can I leave you in this camp alone ? The 
German lines are now so drawn around 
Bazaine, that unless he is relieved he must 
ultimately be starved out; or if he break 
through, could I leave you to accompany the 
march of his army into the heart of France, 
followed by a force numbering twice his own, 
in the midst of a succession of terrible and 
sanguinary engagements — ^amidst fever and 
dysentery, starvation and chaos — how could I, 
Clarice ? No, if you will not come with me 
I must stay with you ; and supposing I were 
killed, who would look after you? Indeed, 
your place is not here ; but if you will stay, 
so do I." 

" Then there is no more to be said," 
answered the girl. " I will go with you. 
When do you make the attempt ? It will 
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not be an easy ajffair, though I suppose you 
know the only open line we yet have ? '* 

" It will depend upon my orders from the 
Marshal, whom I shall see to-night," returned 
Willie Eskdale, glancing sadly at her. " Say, 
Clarice, that you are not angry with me," he 
continued, with an attempt at a smile. 
*' Shake hands, will you not?" 

" Willingly," she answered, raising her eyes 
to his, and placing her hand in his own. 
" Thank you for taking so much trouble about 
me; I am not worth it. My aim was to 
serve, not hamper France." 

"The soldiers of France know it, and 
honour you accordingly," earnestly answered 
her companion. " Will you be ready to start 
early ? I suppose my orders will be to be in 
readiness long before the sun rises." 

" Yes ; at any hour you will find me 
prepared. I shall be in my father's tent. I 
forgot that I ought no longer to have occupied 
it. General De France has left me undis- 
turbed. Will you thank him from me ? I 
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do not suppose I shall see him. Here comes 
an orderly evidently for you. Good-bye ; you 
know where to find me," and quitting his 
side, Clarice, with a heavy heart, sought her 
tent, which lay upon the extreme left of the 
Cavalry Division. 

" Have you succeeded ? " hastily inquired 
General De France, as Willie Eskdale entered 
that commander's tent. " I sent for you, 
because time presses, and you were somewhat 
tardy. Does she consent to leave Metz ? " 

"Yes," he replied, "and I am glad of it. 
This is no place for Mademoiselle De Crespigny 
now." 

" Certainly not," returned the General. 
" Poor child, I pity her. See, Mr. Eskdale, 
these are your despatches for Marshal 
MacMahon, whom you will find somewhere 
south of Vouziers. They are from Marshal 
Bazaine. If in danger of falling into the 
enemy's hands you will destroy them. In 
case you should do so, and by any happy 
chance still make good your retreat, you can 
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repeat their substance. You will leave Metz 
early — the earlier the better. • An escort of 
five Lancers will accompany you, all of whom 
thoroughly know the country. It is not 
necessary that you should see Bazaine ; he 
is many miles away, and the ride would tire 
you needlessly. Good-bye; God speed you. 
May we meet in happier days ! " And warmly 
shaking the young Englishman by the hand, 
the good-natured General turned once more to 
his work. 

« # # # # 

The sun had not yet risen in the eastern 
skies when, closely followed by his escort of 
Lancers, and wrapped in his long white cloak, 
Willie Eskdale reined up his charger opposite 
Clarice's tent, and dismounting, prepared to 
rouse the young companion who was to 
accompany him on his long and adventurous 
ride. 

" Are you ready, Clarice ? " he asked, lifting 

the first curtain of the tent, " and have you 

had breakfast ? You must not start without." 
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•' Hours ago," repUed the girl, appearing at 
the entrance to the inner tent. 

Dressed in a dark blue habit, magnificently 
braided with the rich lace of the 4th Hussars, 
and wearing the undress forage cap of the 
same regiment, which had been her father's 
favourite, Clarice made a very pretty picture, 
as in the grey dusk of the early morning she, 
mounting her black charger, trotted to the 
head of the small party of Lancers, and after 
exchanging a few words with each man, 
placed herself by Willie Eskdale*s side. 

" Which way do we go, Mr. Eskdale ? " 

" Our shortest way would of course be 
straight upon Verdun,*' he replied. "But 
that is impracticable. The road from 
Metz is held securely by Prince Frederick 
Charles. We must get to the very northern 
extremity of our positions, and pass behind 
Briey, then shape our course for Vouziers as 
best we may." 

In almost total silence the small party rode 

briskly forward, only answering the challenges 
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by which they were received at every out- 
post and picket. In silence they passed 
onwards through the dense masses of infantry 
and cavab-y which, under the guns of the 
formidable fortress, were encamped in every 
direction. An hour's ride at a brisk pace in a 
north-westerly course took them almost clear of 
the French lines, and halting upon a grassy 
height which bordered the last outpost, Willie 
Eskdale and his companions turned as if by 
instinct to take their last look upon the 
sanguinary scenes they were leaving behind. 
Far as the eye could reach lay the French 
army, their white tents making the plains 
which ran below Metz look like huge fields 
of flax. Behind lay the fortress, under the 
guns of which the gaUant warriors had been 
forced, after many a bloody struggle. The 
outline of the town was distinctly visible in 
the rapidly rising dawn. Batteries of heavy 
artillery seemed to start from the earth in 
all directions, their frowning muzzles point- 
ing upon every line of approach. The dull 
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murmur of the sleeping camp rose on the 
still air, reaching even to the distant outpost, 
from which the little party gazed silently and 
sadly on the scene beneath them. 

" Look, Willie ! " whispered Clarice, point- 
ing towards a row of distant trees; ''there 
lies our own Division, and that is the camp 
of the Imperial Guard. How silent and still 
everything seems. Oh, how sorry I am to 
leave them I I feel as though I were running 
away." 

The rising sun was now rapidly flooding the 
eastern horizon with gold and crimson. The 
first streaks of light falling upon the grey 
old houses and ramparts of Metz, tinged them 
with gold, and as the chimes from every clock 
tower sounded five, the French bugles rang out 
their morning reveilU. The camp now became 
a scene of activity and life, as the soldiers of 
France prepared to commence a new day, the 
end of which none could foresee. 

" We must move on, Clarice," said Eskdale, 

taking a farewell glance at the scene below 
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him. " Keep together, men, and no talking 
till we have cleared Briey. * What do you 
want, sir ? " he continued, as a lieutenant of 
Zouaves approached, and with a salute, though 
keeping his right hand on a pistol, barred his 
path ; " naake way, sir. The password is 
Magenta ; countersign, Eylau." 

" Sir," said the officer, hesitatingly, as he 
beckoned forward some twenty of his Zouaves, 
"you may know the password, but I cannot 
allow you to pass until you account to me for 
your presence. I have already had many 
deserters. Excuse me if I am wrong — no 
insult is intended. But what is your errand ? " 

" Despatches from the Marshal to McMahon," 
quietly answered Eskdale ; " here they are, 
sealed with the Imperial arms. Is the road 
clear to Briey ? or must I go further 
north ? " 

" Your way is clear, Monsieur," replied the 

Zouave, in a puzzled tone ; " but if you are 

carrying despatches, why is this lady with 

you ? " 
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*' This lady is General De Crespigny's 
daughter," replied Eskdale, in a low voice, 
" You heard of his death ? " he added, bend- 
ing over the mane of his horse. " My 
name is Eskdale, late aide-de-camp to the ^ 
General. ^Tell me, my friend, which route 
had I better take after leaving Briey for 
Vouziers ? " 

** Your way will be pretty clear, monsieur," 
returned the Zouave, as with a more satisfied 
air he offered his flask to his mounted com- 
rade; "that is to say," he went on with a 
laugh, '' free from the lines of the Germans. 
I cannot answer for the clouds of Uhlans, 
which are everywhere. We beat up their 
quarters last night, and gave them a warm 
half-hour. What news from our centre ? Are 
we likely to get the order to break through 
soon? My dogs want slipping badly," he 
continued, with a merry laugh, glancing round 
on his detachment of Zouaves. ^^ Liable! 
they seem never tired of fighting." 

"I cannot say/' returned Willie Eskdale. 
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" Good luck to you, sir ! we must be riding on. 
Come, Mademoiselle De Crespigny." 

"Divide this amongst your detachment, 
Serjeant/' exclaimed the girl, drawing a purse, 
apparently full of gold, from her saddle-pouch, 
and placing it in the hands of a scarred 
and weather-beaten non-commissioned officer. 
"Good-bye, my friends; remember that you 
are children of France — ^serve her well." 

" A true De Crespigny ! " muttered the old 
Serjeant, as the donor rode rapidly away. 
" I remember her father well in the Crimea, 
and have heard of him often since. A 
noble officer. Stand back, men," he added, 
" and let me count the gold. Ah I twenty 
pieces ; well, I shall keep four and divide the 
rest, which will make just five francs a head. 
I am too good to you ; I should have kept 
five ; but in consideration of my liberality you 
cannot refuse me a cup of brandy each." 

'**Pay us our share now," laughingly ex- 
claimed a fierce-bearded Zouave. " Pay us 
five francs each, as you have said, and we 
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will then consider the cognac. You may be 
killed in an hour, and then the gold will go 
to some greedy Prussian." 

"If I fall France will have lost a good 
soldier — a thing which gold cannot buy," re- 
plied the Serjeant severely. " And if I live, 
in an hour you shall have your shares. Peste! 
I regret I did not claim five Napoleons. A 
soldier who has seen Inkerman, Alma, Magenta, 
and Mexico deserves reward. Silence, men, 
and fall back ; at the canteen I will give each 
.his share." 
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Hiding some two hundred yards ahead, two 
of the Lancers kept a watchful look out. Any- 
hollow, ravine, or thicket which might harbour 
a concealed enemy was thoroughly explored 
before the rest should pass. The road to 
Briey, however, seemed clear enough, the 
Germans evidently not thinking it at present 
necessary to guard an opening through which 
no large body of troops could pass without 
attracting attention. And large though their 
cavalry force undoubtedly was, yet in the last 
week it had been severely handled, and was 
totally unable to guard every outlet through 
which small parties might try to escape from 

Metz. 
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After an unbroken ride of five hours, the 
heat and dust becoming almost intolerable, 
Willie Eskdale thought it advisable to order a 
halt, being unwilling to tire his horses more 
than he could help, knowing well what a 
journey yet lay before them. 

"Let the men ojff-saddle, Corporal," he 
exclaimed, turning from the main road into a 
green meadow shaded by clumps of trees, and 
through which ran a lazy sparkling stream. 
Here he threw himself from his hot dusty 
charger, and lifted Clarice from her horse. 

" The country seems open, and I can see no 
movement ; but* be on the alert. Picket your 
horses, and send a mounted trooper forward ; 
let him be relieved every quarter of an hour. 
I shall halt here until our horses have fed." 

** What a lovely cool spot ! " said Clarice, as, 

after brushing the dust from her habit, she sat 

down with her back against a giant poplar, 

and looked dreamily into the clear bubbling 

stream, " Mr. Eskdale, I am fearfully hungry 

— what have you got for me to eat ? " 
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" You called me Willie this morning — why 
not now ? " laughed her companion. " BazeUles, 
bring my tin-box. See," he went on, **here 
are hard-boiled eggs, bread, beef, and mutton. 
That big flask contains claret, the other 
brandy. And there ought to be butter and 
salt somewhere. Ah, here it is ; don't be 
afraid of eating too much — I can forage on 
any farm or village." 

" It is like a picnic," returned the girl, 
smiling slightly. *' Do you remember our last 
one, Willie — from the Chateau de Chailly? 
Claude was there then ; . don't you remember, 
he had just joined, and how proud he was ? 
Dear boy," she continued sadly ; ** it is three 
•years ago. I little thought then where my 
next picnic was to be." 

"I won't have any sad reminiscences," 

replied her companion, assuming an air of 

cheerfulness, as he filled a silver cup with 

claret and handed it to her. " Come, Clarice, 

you said you were hungry ; this beef looks 

excellent. Do try some — here is a tin plate. 
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How very awkwaxd it is to have only one 
arm 1 " lie added laughingly. 

"Let me put your sling right," eagerly 
broke in the girl, glad to be of use ; " it is too 
short. Sit still, and I will tie it up afresh." 

" Clarice, you told me you had never read 
any of Sir Walter Scott's poetry," said Willie 
Eskdale, when his sling was arranged. " When 
we reach Paris I will get it for you. Sir 
Walter must have had you in his head when 
he wrote — 

* Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.' 

That is just what you are. But, 

* When pain and anguish wrings the brow,' 

you certainly change in a remarkable manner." 

" Do 11" quietly answered the girl. " Men 

believe women should always be at their beck 

and caD. They will not find me so. But if 

they are unhappy or iU-used, then I try my 

best to cheer them. I don't like poetry, and 

I think Shakespeare extremely dull," she went 

on with a certain touch of malice. "How- 
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ever, you shall read Scott to me in Paris — 
while our armies are struggling on the 
frontier." 

** When I have seen you safe with your 
aunt/* calmly returned Eskdale, "I shall 
join the nearest French force — McMahon's 
if possible. You won't be very happy when 
I have left you, and you think over all the 
unkind taunts you have given me." 

" Oh," cried Clarice, penitently, " I don't 
know what is the matter with me — I have 
grown so pettish and cross. Are you angry 
with me ? " 

" No," said Willie ; '* it would take a great 
deal to make me angry with you. Say what 
you please, and think of me as you choose, 
never will you be aught to me but one whom 
with my whole heart I respect, admire, and 
love." 

" Mon Capitaine," exclaimed the corporal of 
Lancers, approaching them hurriedly, "there 
is a body of strange cavalry forward — Joseph 
has just galloped back with the news. They 
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are fully a mile off, but, by the clouds of dust 
appear to be in force/' 

" Give orders to saddle up," coolly returned 
Eskdale, " but let no man mount. Conceal 
the horses behind that clump of trees ; quick, 
there is no time to lose." 

"At last I shall see the enemy close, 
murmured Clarice, as, mounted upon her horse, 
and bending low amidst the scrubby bush, she, 
with the rest of the small party, anxiously 
watched the advance of a troop of Uhlans 
along the western Briey road. 

" They must discover us," muttered Willie 
Eskdale, as he saw five men detach themselves 
from the main body, and trot forward to 
reconnoitre their hiding-place. "Load your 
carbines, men, and prepare to mount ; were 
they a squadron strong I would not give up 
my despatches without a struggle 1 Joseph, 
to you I confide Mademoiselle De Crespigny ; 
make a detour ^ and join us if we break 
through. If not, make good your retreat; 
you are well mounted, and can easily distance. 
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these Uhlans. God bless and guard you, 
Clarice ! " he whispered softly. " What are you 
doing?" he continued in a startled tone, as 
she drew two loaded pistols from her holsters, 

**Do you suppose I am going to run 
away ? " she asked scornfully. " Have the 
De Crespignys proved themselves such cowards 
that you believe the last of their race capable 
of such baseness ? No — a hundred times no. 
What do you take me for ? " 

"This is utter madness, Clarice," passion- 
ately replied Eskdale. " Getting shot in a 
wretched skirmish with a troop of Uhlans wUl 
not serve France I I cannot break through 
with you — I have only one arm. When my 
pistols are empty I shall be defenceless. 
Eeady, present, men ! " he continued, as the 
five Uhlans trotted swiftly towards their 
cover. "And then follow me. Clarice, I 
entreat you to do as I ask!" 

" Fire 1 " sharply exclaimed the girl, as the 
enemy approached wit^jin forty yards. " Not 
all your own way this time ! " she muttered 
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between her teeth, as, on the smoke clearing, 
four Uhlans were seen stretched upon the 
ground. 

Charging furiously forward, and now only- 
seeking to cover Clarice with his own body, 
Eskdale, followed by his handful of Lancers, 
bore down on the startled foe. Many bloody 
charges though he had seen, never had he felt 
a8 in this paltry skinnish. His head whirled, 
the ground seemed to sway beneath him, as 
with the cry Vive FMnpereur! he led fully 
fifty yards upon the troop before him. 

To do the German commander justice, 
though his blood boiled at seeing four of his 
men killed before his eyes, having noticed a lady 
amidst the advancing madmen, he in a loud 
voice forbade his troop to fire, and by a circular 
movement, effected with the rapidity of a per- 
fect soldier, he completely surrounded his foe. 

" Yield, sir 1 " he exclaimed, as the Lancers 

were hemmed in with twenty carbines at their 

heads. " Kesistance is hopeless." 

" I do yield ; but had I my sword arm I 
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would cut my way through 1 " hoarsely replied 
Edkdale. " Sir, we aire your prisoners ; but allow 
me to send this lady forward under an escort. 
Germany surely does not war with women ? " 

" That must be for the consideration of my 
colonel," returned the other, courteously. " If 
it had not been that I saw the lady amongst 
you, not one of you would have been alive 
now. Give me your parole not to attempt 
escape, and you and madame shall ride by 
my side ; otherwise I shall have to guard you 
as I do your Lancers." 

" I give it," answered Eskdale. " It is hard 
to have been engaged at Worth, and in four 
battles outside Metz, and now to be taken 
prisoner by a handful of Uhlans ! " 

'* Fortune of war, my friend," replied the 
German oflSicer. "You are wounded, I see," 
he went on, glancing at Eskdale's helpless 
arm. " Can I do anything for you ? If not, 
we must with your leave hasten on ; I have 
to join my regiment. I know not what your 
errand was, sir," he continued, as the whole 
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troop now moved forward. "I suppose carry- 
ing despatches to Marshal McMahon? You 
need not answer me, but I wish to be your 
friend. Your effort was a gallant one, and I 
love a true soldier, even though he be an 
enemy. But your Intelligence Department 
must be sadly in confusion. You could not 
have reached McMahon even had I not 
appeared, A Saxon corps holds the road 
to Vouziers, and your Marshal is hard pressed 
by the Crown Prince. If you have despatches 
you will have to give them up to my colonel. 
I would gladly liberate you if I could, but 
you understand that I am not able to do so/* 

" I perfectly understand, monsieur, and 
thank you for your courtesy/' quietly returned 
Willie Eskdale, as reining up his charger, he 
fell behind a few paces, and then pushed his 
way between Clarice De Crespigny and the 
German. " You will not object to my riding 
next your other prisoner ? " he continued, half- 
ironically. " I will promise to hold no treason- 
able communication with her.'* 
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'* Not I," laughed thQ burly German ; " but 
you don't treat me frankly, comrade — for 
comrade I trust I am to every soldier, whether 
Tictorious or unfortunate. Please to turn to 
the left here. I must retrace my steps ; I do 
not belong to the investing army of Metz, but 
to the Corps of Saxony — commanded by its 
Crown Prince. My name is Oswald Count 

Langraff, and my colonel is Prince H . 

You are not French ? You do not speak the 
language so well as I do. What are you ? 
English, I should say. How come you to 
fight against your sovereign's daughter ? '* 

"I am English, as you have guessed,*' 

answered Eskdale. ** Prince H is your 

colonel, you say ? I know him well ; he has 
stayed at Estcourt, and I am glad I have 
fallen into his hands. Count Langraflf, let 
me introduce you to your other prisoner, 
Mademoiselle Clarice De Crespigny." 

" Mademoiselle,'* said the Uhlan, court- 
eously, "what bad luck has made me the 

instrument of your capture ? I regret it, but 
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fitill I am honoured. The name of your 
heroic father is known to all Germany, and 
his sad death was deplored by us. I repeat, 
I feel honoured by your being for a short 
time my prisoner. Such illustrious captives do 
not often fall in our way ; and had you been 
as strong in men as I was, fortune would 
undoubtedly have smiled upon you." 

**The fortune of France seems uniform 
throughout this war," sadly answered the 
girl. " Our fate. Count, seems always to be 
outnumbered and surprised. However, we 
did our best, though we owe our lives to your 
humanity." 

"Nay, mademoiselle," replied the Count, 

" we make not war upon women ; and even 

though a simple sergeant had held command, 

I can assure you no order would have been 

given to fire so long as you were amongst the 

enemy. It was you. Mademoiselle De Cres- 

pigny, who saved your following. Had you 

not been there not a man would have been 

alive of them now. But see, yonder is our 
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camp. You say you are acquainted with 

Prince H , Mr. Eskdale ? Then I think 

you will agree with me that there is no more 
perfect gentleman or thorough soldier. I 
can answer for it that he will release you upon 
your parole, especially as you are wounded 
and wish to conduct mademoiselle to Paris." 

" And our Lancers ? " eagerly inquired 
Clarice. "Will you liberate them also?" 

**Ah, mademoiselle 1 " he replied, "that is 
quite a different matter. You must be aware 
that we could not liberate troopers upon 
parole — I never heard of such a thing being 
done. But they will be treated well ; more 
I cannot pronuse you." 

" May I give them some money ? " entreated 
Clarice. " That can do no harm, and, poor 
fellows, they will perhaps need it in their 
captivity." 

" You can give it to me, and I will see that 
they have it," courteously replied the Count. 
" If you gave it to them they would not be 
allowed to keep it." 
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" Will you give them a •hundred francs 
each ? " asked Clarice, drawing a small parcel 
of notes from her pocket-book. "You will 
see to it, will you not, Count LangraflF?" 

"Willingly," replied the German, as he 
swung himself from his saddle. " Ah, made- 
moiselle, no wonder your soldiers love you! 
This way, Mr. Eskdale ; I must take you to 
my commander's quarters. Give your charger 
to one of my orderlies. Mademoiselle De 
Crespigny, may I ask you to come also?" 

Following their guide through the somewhat 
intricate windings of the Uhlan camp to the 

tent of Prince H , Clarice and Eskdale 

looked with no small interest at the long rows 
of tethered horses and the groups of soldiers 
belonging to one of the most famous German 
cavalry regiments. Perfect order and discipline 
was everywhere apparent. The manner in 
which the tents were pegged down, and the scru- 
pulous neatness of the men, showed that their 
chief, though a prince, was no tyro in the field. 

Haltiug opposite the large square tent of 
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his colonel, Count LangraiF motioned his 
prisoners to follow him, and drawing the 
heavy folds of the inner curtains aside, 
stepped into the tent, where, sitting at a 
table, and busily engaged with two other 
officers, apparently of high rank, Prince 

H was measuring oiF distances on a 

map which lay before him. 

"Ah, Langraff, you have returned?" he 
exclaimed, slightly raising his head as he 
became aware of the Count's presence, but 
without noticing either of the two behind 
him. " Where did you get to ? Is the 
Briey road clear ? '* 

"I had a slight skirmish five miles from 
here. Colonel,'* replied ' the Count. " I lost 
five men, but took the whole party prisoners. 
Ml*. EskdaJe commanded, carrying despatches 
from Marshal Bazaine to Marshal McMahon. 
Mademoiselle De Crespigny was with the party. 
I considered it my duty to bring her in with 
the rest." 



** Daughter of General De Crespigny ! 
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hastily exclaimed the Prince, looking up, 
and for the first time observing the figures 
of his two prisoners standing against the 
heavy folds of the tent. "Pardon me, 
mademoiselle," he went on hurriedly, as he 
rose from his chair, ^^ did not perceive 
you. Pray take this seat. Eskdale," he 
continued, in a surprised tone, " what brings 
you here ? What are you doing with the 
French army at Metz?" 

"I was aide-de-camp to General De Cres- 
pigny," replied Wfllie, " I am now your 
prisoner. I should like to ask — 



n 



"Ask anything, my dear Eskdale," laugh- 
ingly interrupted the Prince, " and I will 
satisfy you. First, however, kindly give me 
your despatches. Thank you," he continued, 
as the other reluctantly handed him a sealed 
packet. " You know the contents ? " he in- 
quired, after glancing over the papers. 

^' I do," was the quiet reply. " They are to 

desire Marshal McMahon " 

*' Hush ! " exclaimed the Prince. " Enough ; 
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I believe you. I am sorry to appear harsh, 
especiaUy as I received great kindness from 
your brother when I was in England. But 
you understand that no other course is open 
to me. I must detain you ; you know too 
much. Where were you bound for, mademoi- 
selle ? " he continued, courteously turning to 
Clarice. " The head-quarters of McMahon ? 
I shall not detain you, and if you wish it, will 
send you under an escort beyond our lines. 
Stay, though; do you know the contents of 
this packet?" 

"I do not," answered Clarice, as her eyes 
wistfully sought those of Willie Eskdale. 
" And I was not bound for the camp of 
Marshal McMahon, Prince. I was returning 
to Paris. After my father died before Grave- 
lotte, and left me alone, it was thought best 
that I sho,uld. Por my own part I would 
rather have remained." 

" Poor child," murmured the Prince, as 

by the dim light of the tent he looked 

compassionately at the fair face and girlish 
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form before him. " I knew your father well, 
mademoiselle, and honoured him. Since the 
days of Murat France has had no better 
cavalry general Paris ! I know not how I 
can send you there. Beyond our lines I 
can and will, but you cannot continue your 
journey alone." 

For herself, even if a dungeon had threat- 
ened her, Clarice would have disdained to 
ask a favour. But for others it was different. 
The idea of Willie Eskdale, who had fought 
for France, and in the hour of peril had 
remained by her brother's side, being sent 
prisoner to some German fortress filled her 
with dismay. It was therefore in a voice totally 
unlike her former firm one, that she said — 

" Prince, can you not release Mr. Eskdale 
upon his parole ? He will see me safely to 
Paris. You can if you — " 

" How can I ? " sadly replied the Prince. 

" Mr. Eskdale's parole I would take in one 

moment. But these despatches — ^he confesses 

to knowing their contents. On these I would 
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also accept his promise to be silent ; but sup- 
posing I did so, and another messenger from 
Bazaine passed our outposts, what would 
people say — of me that I had secretly aided 
the enemy; of Mr. Eskdale, that he had 
broken his word. None would believe that 
a more fortunate messenger had been able to 
elude us." 

" I should think," proudly replied the girl, 
"that such slanders would no more affect 

Prince H than they would the brother 

of Lord Linden* Both could afford to treat 
such assertions with contempt." 

''You are right, mademoiselle," said the 

Prince earnestly ; '^ and you have taught me 

a lesson which I am not too proud to learn 

from the daughter of De Crespigny. Mr. 

Eskdale, I will accept your parole not to 

serve against Germany unless exchanged. 

As to your knowledge of the contents of 

this despatch, I will take your word of 

honour that you will make no use of it." 

" I give it. Prince," replied Willie Eskdale. 
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" I shall try hard to procure an exchange, but 
the despatch I will never mention." 

"Mademoiselle De Crespigny/' said the 
Prince, "for this night I will have a tent 
pitched for you close to my own. I trust, 
however, that you and Mr. Eskdale will honour 
me by dining with me here. To-morrow I 
will send you under an escort beyond our 
furthest outpost, and I hope you will reach 
Paris in safety." 

"I thank you for your courtesy," replied 
Clarice with a smUe. " It is no more, however, 
than I expected £ix>m one of Saxony's best 
soldiers." 

" Count LangraflT, order a tent to be pitched 

at once for Mademoiselle De Crespigny," said 

the Prince, turning to his captain. " I trust 

you will be able to come to dinner also. 

Please to see that Mr. Eskdale's wants are 

provided for. Your arm is in a sling," he 

continued kindly, turning to Willie. " I hope 

it is not a severe wound ? " 

" A mere scratch — ^broken by a pistol ball 
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in a charge by Gravelotte," laughingly replied 
the young officer. " Prince, let me once 
more thank you for the confidence you have 
placed in me. Believe me, you shall never 
have cause to regret it." 

" Is he not what I said ? " exclaimed the 
Count, enthusiastically, as he left the marquee 
with his two guests. . "A man to serve 
under, a soldier to the backbone, a prince for 
whom one would be proud and glad to die ! 
Mademoiselle," he added more calmly, *' I 
will have a tent placed for you here, under 
the shade of this beech. Mr. Eskdale, I hope 
you will allow me to offer you the poor 
accommodation my quarters can bestow. I 
must leave you now. If you like to walk 
through our little camp and inspect our 
horses and men, you can do so. I shall not 
forget your Lancers, Mademoiselle, and wiU 
give them their money from you to-morrow." 

" Thank Heaven ! " murmured Clarice as the 

Uhlan walked rapidly away. " Oh, Willie ! " 

she continued sorrowfully, "at one time I 
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thought we should be parted, and that you 
would be sent away a prisoner. Now- 
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" Now I trust we shall never be parted 
again, my darling!'' fervently exclaimed 
Eskdale. " Clarice, I could not have lost you ' 
And the thought that you were quite alone 
would have driven me mad ! Yes, thank God, 
prisoners though we be, and dark and gloomy 
as the fate of France seems, yet, Clarice, we 
have each other left." 

" Yes," muttered the girl as they wandered 
side by side from the crowded camp. ^* Yes, 
Willie ; I could not have borne separation 
either. But this is selfish ; we should not 
think of ourselves; our thoughts should be 
solely for France. On her should all our love 
be fixed ; to her we ought to sacrifice all our 
hopes, present and future. You should not 
grudge me for her sake, nor I you for the 
welfare of my country." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was nearly the end of December. The 
cold was intense, and the whole country round 
Estcourt was many inches deep in snow. The 
woods which surrounded the castle looked 
weird and beautiful in their snowy mantle, 
stretching for miles like some white ocean, 
when seen from the tall gray keep. 

For the last fortnight the frost had been 
almost as rigorous as in Russia. And though 
some called it seasonable weather, and rejoiced 
at the approach of a " real old-fashioned 
Christmas," it brought cruel suffering to those 
who knew not which way to turn for warm 
clothing and coals. 

Hunting, of course, was suspended for the 
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time, and the Melton and Harborough world had 
mostly beaten a hasty retreat upon London, 
some indeed, as the frost gave no signs of 
breaking up, travelling as far as Monte Carlo, 
there to console themselves as best they might 
by dropping small fortunes at the tables, 
eagerly waiting for telegrams, which came not, 
to inform them that a thaw had set in. 

Driven from Melton, and disliking London 
in the dull season. Lord Linden had collected 
a large shooting-party at Estcourt. And as 
the sport was sure to be good, with undeniable 
wine, high play, and first rate living, the host 
had smaU difficulty in obtaining his requisite 
number of guns. 

Publicly engaged to Miss Graham, the 
young Earl now for the first time found him- 
self free from the persecutions of chaperones, 
to which hitherto he had been a martyr. 
Urged by her mother and friends, Mabel had 
at once accepted the Earl's proposal. No 
blame could be attached to her for doing 

so. Young, rich, good-tempered, and with a 
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position second to none, Lord Linden was 
a man not likely to be refused by aoy one, 
and although Mabel did not love him, she 
liked him sufficiently well not to find the 
marriage distasteful. 

" T don't believe I shall ever love again," 
she argued to herself, " and Lord Linden is one 
whom at any rate I like and respect. So if I 
can make him happy why should I refuse him ?" 

Violet had been married a month before to 
Sir Seymour Hastings, and it was owing to 
this more than anything that her brother had 
determined upon doing likewise. Estcourt, 
his house in town, and establishment at 
Melton, were all very well in their way ; but 
without some one to look after his comfort and 
take all care off his hands, the young Earl 
felt bothered and bored*. Violet had hitherto 
done everything for him. It annoyed him to 
have to descend to household affairs ; besides, 
there must be somebody to receive his guests, 
and Ronald hated being alone, and was never 
happy unless his houses were filled. 
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Though he liked Mabel Graham very much, 
nay, even went so far as to believe himself in 
love with her, he yet had an eye to bis aflFairs- 
His rent-rolls were large,, but he spent them 
freely. Three hundred thousand for his bride 
on her marriage day, and the bulk of her 
father's fortune at his death, was by no means 
to be despised. And though he honestly liked 
Mabel for her own sake, he did not dislike her 
fortune. With her great dowry the whole of 
the Dainton property, belonging to a violent 
and impoverished Whig squire, might be 
added to the Estcourt estate, and this would 
make him almost absolute in the north. The 
whole county would be virtually under his 
control, and the glories of the ancient house 
of Eskdale be brought to a point never yet 
exceeded. 

No influence, however well directed, could 

hope to defeat him when once the Dainton 

property should be his. It was the only big 

stronghold of the Whigs in the county. 

Heartily supported, as he knew he would be, 
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by ^ir Seymour Hastings, Lord Linden was 
well aware that the county would be his own, 
and young though he was, backed by so much 
political power, he believed that he might 
claim and receive the next vacant ribbon. 

" I have got a letter from Willie," began 
the Earl, as about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
and after a heavy and successful day's sport, 
he joined his guests in the great cedar hall, 
which was the favourite resort of the house- 
hold. " Violet, he sends all sorts of messages 
to you, and to you also, Mabel. Suppose yoa 
read it aloud — ^there is nothing to do ; we can't 
even play billiards," he added laughingly, as 
he sat down in a low arm-chair by his affianced 
bride. " Mabel, you have cut the cloth in a 
shocking manner; you ought to play with a 
mace." 

" It was not my doing," replied the girl 
with a smile ; " you must blame the Duke of 
Avondale. It was your fault, was it not, 
Duke ? You know it was ; you pushed against 
my cue." 
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''Now really that is not fair," returned 
the Duke of Avondale ; '* you know, Miss 
Graham, I was teaching you how to screw 
back into baulk. You played with no chalk, 
and cut the cloth; but surely I was not to 
blame, was I ? " 

" Well, whoever did it, the cloth is cut," 
laughingly replied the Earl. " I shall have a 
new table, and the old one can come into the 
hall. Violet,'' he went on, "have you heard 
from Miss Owen, and will she come here? 
you wrote a week ago." 

" I wrote at your suggestion, Ronald," 
answered his sister; "but of course I knew 
she would not come. She is in London, and 
will return to Ireland next week. I suppose 
you know she has bought a house in Park 
Lane ? She wrote me such a nice letter. She 
seems terribly afraid of her responsibilities." 

" Forty thousand a year and more than 

half a million in London property is of course 

a great care," said the Duke of Avondale 

lightly. " It is, however, a care I should not 
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object to taking on my shoulders. How will 
she ever spend it ? " 

'* In doing good, I should imagine," some- 
what abruptly replied Lady Violet. '* She has 
endless plans for the improvement of her Irish 
estate. From her letter she means to make it 
into a perfect Utopia." 

" Ah ! " grimly returned the Duke ; " may 
she succeed ! From my knowledge of Irish 
estates the more one does the more one is 
expected to do. But what says Willie ? I 
am impatient to hear ; the boy is certainly oflF 
his head. After the fall of Metz and the 
surrender of the army of Sedan I should have 
thought he would have had enough. What 
pleasure can he find in starving with Trochu's 
staff in Paris ? " 

" I am certainly not going to read his letter 

aloud," quietly observed Lady Violet, as she 

glanced lovingly over the closely written pages. 

" When I have read it to myself any of you 

may go through it. He says it must go by 

balloon, and doubts if we shall ever receive it. 
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He puts great hope in the armies under Bour- 
baki and Faideherbe," 

"Bourbaki's army has been driven into 
Switzerland, and nearly destroyed," said the 
Duke, coolly; "and neither Faideherb^ nor 
Chanzy will ever get within twenty miles of 
Paris. Does he say how they fare ? They 
must be getting badly off for food ; I should 
never have believed that Paris could have 
held out as it is doing ! My respect for the 
Parisians has greatly increased." 

Deeply absorbed in her letter, Violet made 
no answer, and, driven on his own resources, 
the Duke of Avondale was fain to fall back 
upon his next neighbour, a somewhat portly 
squire, with whom he was soon busily engaged 
in a discussion as to the best method of 
growing a gorse cover. 

" Will you allow me to read Mr. Eskdale's 

letter, Violet ? " said Mabel Graham in a low 

voice, as, some time afterwards, she followed 

her ladyship up the broad staircase to dress 

for dinner. " I will take great care of it, 
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and give it back to you when I have 
finished/' 

" Of course, my dear child," replied Violet, 
kindly. " Here, take it. Poor old boy ! I 
wish he were safe back with us once more. 
It is fearful having to think of him as I do 
in this awful weather in starving Paris. You 
may guess what I feel, Mabel — ^no one else 
seems to do so. And I was so fond of him ! 
With all his faults I loved him better than 
anything in this world.'^ 

"Feel!" exclaimed Mabel, as, after obtain- 
ing possession of the letter, she retired to her 
own room. " Feel — ah ! who feels it more 
than I do ? It is wrong and foolish, I know, 
for save as a friend Willie never thought 
about me. I wonder if Miss Owen cares for 
him as I did ? " she continued, jealously, as 
she threw herself into her arm-chair before the 
blazing fire, and began eagerly to read the 
long closely- written pages. " She cannot In 
her place, my own mistress, and knowing 

myself to be loved by him, would I ever have 
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let him go ? No— a hundred times no ! I 
would have followed him, and let the world 
laugh if it chose. What should I have cared 
so long as 1 was with him ? " 

Bending over the bright fire, Mabel read 
steadily on, her whole soul buried in the 
pages before her. Eagerly and anxiously she 
read and re-read any paragraph which had 
reference to herself. Towards the end her 
attention became riveted upon these words. 
"If you see Viola, Konald, tell her how 
rejoiced I am at her new and brilliant for- 
tunes. You know that it was not for them 
that I loved her. Poor or rich, Viola would 
always have been the same to me. I have 
written to her often, but* only heard once. 
It may be, however, that letters have mis- 
carried. If you ever get this, write and tell 
her so." 

" I don't believe she cares for him ! " mut- 
tered Mabel, folding the letter, and laying it 
carefully on her table. " But he loves her, 
^^d has always done so. Why should I feel 
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sorry ? " she continued, half angrily. " I trust 
I am not growing • selfish. My fate is fixed, 
and as he will soon be a brother to me, I 
should and do wish him every happiness in 
this world." 

And turning somewhat abruptly from the 
fire-place, the girl with a troubled and aching 
heart, such as she .had never experienced 
before, prepared to dress for dinner. 
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January was drawing^to a close. The year 
1870 had passed away, and a new year had 
dawned — dark, cold, and hopeless— on the 
now despairing forces of France. SuflFering 
from cold and hunger, and almost mad with 
despair, still the Parisians held out. The 
army of the Loire, their first hope, had 
long since been crushed, General D'Aurelle, 
though at first successful, having ultimately 
been obliged to retire. Bourbaki — once 
commander of the splendid division of the 
Imperial Guard — had been driven in fearful 
confusion over the Swiss frontier, his army, 
130,000 strong, being captured, while their 
brave though incompetent General had in 
esperation attempted suicide. 
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The army of Chanzy had vanished ; and 
driven far back, but fighting doggedly to the 
last, the army of the North was at last almost 
completely surrounded. Still, though isolated 
from all possible succour, Paris, the gay 
capital, held out with a stern resolution 
which surprised Europe. Sortie after sortie 
General Trochu made against his powerful 
enemy, but with no result. Though the 
garrison of the French capital was certainly 
500,000 strong, they were but indiflFerent 
soldiers. Guards Mobile, Guards National, 
with a sprinkling of regulars, were hardly the 
material which could force their way through 
the victorious and heavily reinforced Prussians. 

Willie Eskdale had been exchanged long 

ago, and upon his arrival in Paris had wished 

to join the army of the Loire, but in this he 

had been overruled. Staflf-officers were sadly 

needed in Paris, and by the order of General 

Trochu, the ex-aide-de-camp of General De 

Crespigny had been placed on the staff of the 

army of Paris, at the same time being given 
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command of a regiment of cavalry, by courtesy 
styled hussars, but in which the young officer 
found only a rude disorderly mob of horsemen. 
By hard work and unflagging patience, how- 
ever, before a month was over he got them 
into something like order. But it certainly 
was a woful change from the splendid regi- 
ments to which he had been accustomed under 
De Crespigny. 

*^ It is like getting a rough pack of hounds 
into condition, Clarice," he laughingly ex- 
claimed, when, soon after the commencement 
of the siege, he called upon his young friend 
to give her a description of his charge. "They 
seem good enough men, and the horses are not 
bad, but there is no order, no discipline. My 
officers know nothing, and seem never to learn. 
I do not believe one of them could handle a 
squadron in action, and yet to hear them talk 
one would believe they were certainly equal 
to Hoche or Ney." 

With time and care Willie Eskdale worked 

wonders with his rough levies. As the favour- 
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ite officer of the great De Orespigny his men 
looked up to him, and tried their best to please 
him, and before two months of the siege had 
passed they had become a fairly useful body 
of men. 

The doom of Paris was, however, now 
rapidly drawing nigh. Cold and want had 
been good allies of the Germans, and the 
great city, though still unconquered, and 
without a single fort taken or even damaged, 
trembled upon the brink of famine. 

For a whole week Willie Eskdale had never 
stirred from his station, which looked towards 
Versailles. Perpetually engaged in daily and 
nightly skirmishes with the enemy, half-starved, 
and nearly frozen to death, he felt gloomy 
and unhappy enough. Half his regiment was 

either in hospital or dead, and as he mustered 
the scanty troops which still remained to him, 
a feeling of despair crept into his heart. His 
once splendid uniform torn and covered with 
mud, his face pinched and wan from incessant 
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work and want of food and sleep, few would 
have recognized in him the dandy of the 
Guards, or the dashing aide-de-camp of Oeneral 
de Crespigny. 

When he appeared on the parade-ground 
a sullen murmur rose from the assembled 
troopers. " Bf ead, give us bread ! " they 
cried, " Can we work without ? Lead us 
against the enemy and we will die, but we 
will not starve. Where is Trochu ? Down 
with the Republic ! " 

" Silence I " thundered Willie Eskdale, as he 
rode rapidly up. " Who dares to speak upon 
parade in my presence ? Soldiers do you call 
yourselves ? Let me hear another man speak, 
and I shoot him dead." 

" Better to die by your hand than by slow 
starvation," boldly returned a huge bearded 
trooper. " I am no chicken, Monsieur ; I 
fought in Bussia, and under Marshal McMahon 
at Magenta. We can die for France — no man 
of us will desert you if you lead us on — ^but 
we cannot work and eat nothing. For forty 
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hours we have not seen food. I speak for all. 
Give us food, or — 
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"Another word, and I send you to the 
Provost-Marshal,'' sternly replied Willie Esk- 
dale. "Am I better off myself ? My breakfast 
was a crust and a cup of dirty water. My 
dinner last night was a slice of putrid horse- 
flesh and a few black beans. Enough I I will 
do my best for you, but no clamouring ; the 
next man who speaks dies." 

" Where are the fat, sleek citizens of Paris ? " 
exclaimed a shrill voice from the ranks, 
^* They fare well enough ; how is it that — " 

Like a flash Willie Eskdale drew a pistol 
from his holster, and, covering his mutinous 
follower, would have fired ; but that worthy 
beat a hasty retreat between the ranks of his 
companions, which skilful flank movement 
drew a roar of laughter from the assembled 
squadron. 

"You can kill two horses," he went on 

coldly. "I give you permission. I know 

that hunger is hard to bear. I will ride into 
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Paris and see what can be done. Let there be 
no uproar in my absence. You know me. 
See that you attend to my orders." 

" II est brave ! " murmured the burly trooper 
of Russia and Magenta, as upon the order to 
dismiss he slowly followed his comrades. " He 
is an officer I would follow to the mouth of 
a battery ; but diable^ it is absurd to suppose 
men can starve 1 And yet," he mused, " he 
will taste nothing until he gets to Paris, if 
even then, while with two horses we shall 
make a feast. Bah ! I believe these aristocrats 
can live upon air. I am sorry I spoke as 
I did." 

*' Captain D'Aurian, I intend to ride into 
Paris,'* said Willie Eskdale, turning towards 
his second in command. " The way in which 
we are treated is positively shameful. It is 
enough to make any troops mutiny. Not a 
bag of flour or loaf of bread have we seen for 
ten days. You will take command in my 

ence," he went on rapidly, " but upon no 
ant be drawn into a skirmish. If attacked, 
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which is unlikely, retire under the batteries of 
Montmartre. If I do not succeed in getting 
supplies from our commissariat I shall provide 
them at my own expense ; the men cannot 
do the work cut out for them without food." 

"Would it not be better, Colonel, for me 
to go to Paris, and for you to remain here 
in command ? " anxiously replied Captain 
D'Aurian, a short, fat, timorous citizen, who 
until the siege had gained an honest living 
by inspecting drains and pipes, at which 
work he heartily wished himself back again. 
" You, sir, have great control over the men — 
they fear as well as respect you. They are an 
unruly lot," he continued in a low voice, " and 
I have but small authority ov^r themi I 
think-" 

"Think what you like, but obey orders," 
replied Eskdale sternly. " Be firm, and^ the 
men will obey you. There is notting like 
firmness. Captain D'Aurian." 

^' Peste! that is all very well," muttered the 
luckless officer, as he watched his chief ride 
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away* ** But this is a job for which I have no 
liking. It may suit a dare-devil like the 
Colonel, but for my part I do not like it. I 
was never meant for a soldier, and if these 
devils of Germans beat up our quarters what 
am I to do ? Of course I shall retreat ; the 
Colonel need not have told me that. I am a 
man of substance, and see no reason why I 
should risk my life in a wretched affair of 
outposts. However," he continued moodily, 
*' here I am, and here I must stay. I will 
retire to my tent and have a glass of cognac 
and a slice of beet It is lucky these savages 
who call me Captain are not aware of my 
private supply, or I believe they would tear 
me in pieces." 

Finding it utterly impossible to make any 
impression on the chief of the commissariat, 
who declared that he had no supplies to 
forward, Willie Eskdale so far forgot himself 
as to get into a furious rage. 

'' It* is a lie, sir ! " he exclaimed hoarsely. 

xou and yours seem well enough to do. 
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Do you suppose my men can hold advanced 
outposts day after day, ai;id live perpetually on 
the alert without food ? I shall report your 
conduct to the Chief of the Staff. In the 
mean time I insist upon being supplied with 
a ton of hay, and rations for a week. Do 
you mean to say you have no rations? I 
don't believe you/' 

"You shall account to me for your lan- 
guage," replied the other furiously. " K you 
Want supplies you must pay for them. What 
remain are my own." 

"Account to you?^^ contemptuously returned 

Eskdale. " I consider you beneath notice ! 

Your property ? Perhaps so ; but you have 

purloined it, and wish to grow fat upon the 

sufferings of your countrymen, who fight while 

you look on. If it is a question of money, I 

will pay you anything you ask ; but you 

ought to be ashamed to demand payment. 

I, an Englishman, am ready to support your 

starving soldiers : you, a Frenchman, wish to 

trade upon their sufferings." 
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^' The amouDt will be two thousand francs/' 
sullenly replied the commissariat officer, re- 
tiring somewhat nervously before his incensed 
visitor, whom he now for the first time recog- 
nized as the best staff officer in Paris. " I 
did not recognize you, Colonel Eskdale," he 
went on, humbly. " But indeed you wrong 
me. There are no supplies left. Paris cannot 
hold out a week. What stores I have now 
are my private property." 

" Here are your two thousand francs," said 
Eskdale contemptuously. " See that the forage 
and rations reach my camp to-night. Drink 
with you ? no," he added bitterly, when the 
confused man, after eagerly seizing the notes, 
offered him a dram. " I would rather drink 
poison! Stay, give it to that Zouave," — as 
a wretched, tattered, wounded soldier ap- 
proached and looked eagerly at the bottle. 

" Heaven bless you, mon Colonel ! " thank- 
fully exclaimed the frozen soldier, as he 
saluted. "That has done me good; I was 
nearly perished." 
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" I shall go and see Clarice/' muttered Willie 
Eskdale to himself, as he remounted his 
charger. " Good God ! and this is Paris," he 
continued, musingly, as he rode away. " Last 
time I stayed here it was for the Grand 
Prix. What changes 1 " as he glanced with 
a shudder upon the desolate frozen street, 
and starving miserable crowd. **Poor little 
Clarice, how fearful these scenes must be to 
her I She is a brave child, but she must feel 
it all dreadfuUy.'' 

Riding briskly along the cold and dreary 
street, crowded with the dregs of Paris, 
wolfishly looking for any oflFal which they 
might devour/Willie Eskdale halted opposite 
the once comfortable house of Madame de 
Culsos. Throwing his great-coat over his 
charger's loins, and beckoning a stray Guard 
Mobile to lead him up and down, he rang 
the bell, and on being adn^itted walked up- 
stairs and entered the little drawing-room 
without announcement. 

*'What, all alone, Clarice?" he exclaimed 
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brightly, as he beheld his young charge discon- 
solately crouching over a wretched wood fire. 

" Is that you, Willie ? " eagerly replied the 
girl, jumping hastily to her feet, and hurrying 
across the room — "Oh, I am so glad to see 
you ! I have heard nothing of you for an 
age — what have you been doing? You look 
fifty — and so pale and starved 1 " 

"I have never had my harness oflF for a 
week, my little friend," quietly replied Esk«» 

dale. " Do I look very bad, Clarice ? I have 
not tasted food for twenty-four hours/* 

"Then have something now," replied 
Mademoiselle de Crespigny, looking anxiously 
into the wan face before her. " I cannot oflTer 
you much variety^ But food is yet to be had 
for money. There is plenty of cheese and 
bread, some tinned beef, and claret or brandy j 
I think we have nothing else." 

" Beef, cheese and brandy 1 " replied Willie 

Eskdale ; " those are luxuries to me. But 

shall 1 not be robbing you ? My last meal was 

a slice of horse-flesh, and a cup of snow-water/* 
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" We have plenty, such as it is," answered 
the girl, as she rang the bell. " Gustave, bring 
something to eat — and quickly," she continued, 
as the servant entered the room. "I am 
afraid, Willie, that my aunt is too ill to see 
you — she has not left her room for a week. 

" How dull you must find it, Clarice ! " said 
Eskdale, looking searchingly into the pale face 
and heavy eyes of his friend. " Poor Clarice^ 
I am afraid I did wrong to bring you from 
Metz.^' 

" Here is your food — I can call it by no 
better name,'' answered Clarice as cheerfully 
as she could, as the servant returned carrying 
a huge tray laden with bread, meat, cheese, 
and jam. "It is a curious repast to offer 
you, but I have no better. Drink some 
brandy-and-water — you look fearfully cold. 
This room is like an ice-house, but we cannot 
get coals at any price." 

" It must soon end," replied Willie Eskdale,^ 

attacking the welcome dishes before him. 

** Our troops are starving, Clarice ; the best 
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soldiers in Europe could not undergo their 
privations, and continue to struggle on. Paris 
must surrender in a few days." 

** I suppose so," sadly answered the girl. 
"Fate seems against us. How do your 
cavalry behave ? " 

*' Well enough on the whole, poor fellows," 
replied Eskdale. " But I have no oflBcers — or 
none deserving the name. Two nights ago 
I thought I saw a forward movement, and 
advanced with two troops. I wished to 
impede any advance of guns. My precious 
second in command charged full into my 
leading troop— if it had not been dark we 
should have been cut off to a man. But tell 
me about yourself, my little Clarice," he. went 
on fondly. " You don't look well." 

" I am idle and lonely," murmured the girl, 
seating herself by her companion's side. 
" They will not let me attend our wounded. 
I went out yesterday in the streets, and a 
crowd instantly collected. They cried out — ^ 
*. There goes Mademoiselle de Crespigny; 
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daughter of the cavalry officer who sold 
France.' I believe they would have hurt 
me if a patrol of Mobiles had not come up. 
Poor fellows, they knew no better — my heart 
ached for them, they Idoked so hungry and 
wretched." 

" Idle brutes I " savagely replied Willie 
Eskdale. " Would to Heaven they were all 
dead or dying ! Of what use are they, except 
to insult those whom France should respect ? 
Were I Trochu the city should soon be 
cleared of their presence." 

"The women were the worst,'* continued 
Clarice. "They shrieked out that I had 
helped to seir France. Ah ! I wonder if any 
of them would die for France, as I would." 

" Promise that you will not go out again," 

asked Willie Eskdale, as he rose from 

his chair. " Clarice, give me your word," he 

continued, imploringly. " The people are 

mad, and when mad they are fiends. I foresee 

that we shall have a fearful conflict with them. 

You will not go out again alone, will you ? " 
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" Not if you think it better I should not/' 
answered the girl. " Must you go now, 
Willie ? You have your duties, I know, and 
I should not keep you from them. But can 
you stay no longer ? " 

"My darling, I cannot. Clarice, do you 
suppose I wish to leave you ? But my out- 
post work is heavy, and there is nobody on 
whom I can rely. I have already stopped 
longer than I should. Good-bye, Clarice. It 
cannot be long now before all these troubles 
are over, in one way or the other, and then 
I will come to you, watch over you, and 
guard you, as I promised to your father. 
Good-bye, my dear little friend," he con- 
tinued softly, as he bent forward and slightly 
touched her forehead with his lips. *'Try 
to keep up your spirits, and above all remem- 
ber you have promised me not to go out 
alone. I mistrust this Parisian rabble, and 
have a good mind to send a guard to watch 
the house. The authorities," he added 

bitterly, "seem to be perfectly helpless, 
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If I had my way I should insist on the streets 
being kept clear of the mob, and if they 
objected, as they probably would, I should try 
what a discharge of grape-shot would do." 

" Good-bye/' said Clarice sadly as Willie 
turned to leave her. " Shall I see you again, 
Willie ? " 

" Of course," he laughingly replied, buckling 
on the heavy sabre which he had thrown on 
one side. " The end cannot be more than 
a few days off. With the fall of Paris all 
resistance must cease. France is nothing 
now but one huge German garrison." 

" I remember my dream in this very house," 

murmured Clarice, watching Willie- Eskdale 

mount his charger, and ride quickly down 

the cold, snow-covered street. "And I fear 

more woes are in store for unfortunate France. 

How well I remember my leaving for the 

frontier! The whole now seems one horrid 

dream. Father and brother dead — nobody 

left who cares about me. No, there I am 

wrong ; Willie, I know, would do aught for me 
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that he could. God grant that he may come 
to no harm ! " she went on fervently, turning 
from the window and gazing into the flicker- 
ing wood fire — " I could not bear it. Surely 
I have lost enough ? Surely God will leave me 
the only friend I have remaining in this 
world I " 

Unnerved and weak, ill and miserable, the 
poor child, whose lion heart would have 
unflinchingly confronted a pointed cannon, 
broke down under the pressure of her gloomy 
fancies, and burying her acHng head in her 
hands, for the first time since her father's 
death broke into a passionate flood of tears. 
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The 29 th of January was over. On that 
date, starved, frozen, mad with despair, utterly 
exhausted and demoralized, the huge army 
which for months had defied its foes, was at 
last compelled to surrender. Paris had seen 
the triumphant march of 30,000 Germans 
through its most famoua streets, named m 
happier days after the many victorious battles 
of the first Emperor. 

Paris had fallen, and with the capitulation 
of the capital the war had ended. The 
proclamation of the king of Prussia as Emperor 
of Germany in their own princely suburb of 
Versailles had become a thing of the past; 
and the capital, freed from the pressure of its 
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victorious foe, was the prey of anarchy and 
bloodshed. 

The Commune was now in the ascendant, 
and the brutal and bloodthirsty mob had 
gone mad with rage and hatred. 

Most of the demoralized soldiers had joined 

the people, those who still remained true to 

France being quite incapable of restoring 

order. Barricades secured every corner of 

each street and square, and the cruel mob 

carried on scenes of license which were 

mockeries of the sacred word Liberty. Men 

who had served their country truly and well 

were bound to planks back to back and set 

afloat in the Seine. Bishops, priests, and 

grey-haired soldiers, whose only fault was that 

they had resisted the murderous teachings of 

the leaders of the people, were shot. The 

most hideous records of the days of Marat 

and Robespierre could have found some parallel 

in the atrocities committed by the Commune 

of 1871. 

Of the few troops which still remained loyal 
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to their officers and France, the regiment of 
Willie. Eskdale, now reduced to one squadron, 
was at once the best, and the most under 
command. The stern discipline of their 
English leader, his reckless disregard of 
danger, and his proved soUcitude for the 
welfare of all under his authority, had drawn 
the hearts of the rough and- half-trained men 
to him by a bond of awe and respect. Though 
they heartily despised the other officers by 
whom they were commanded, for their chief 
they would have done anything. 

*^ Sacre bleu" cried the bearded veteran of 
Eussia and Magenta, as in the canteen the 
men discussed the merits of their officers. " I 
tell you, conscripts, that our Colonel is a man 
whom we should be proud to follow. Liable^ 
to see him lead a charge or cover a, retreat, is 
beautiful I In the thickest press, or under 
the most furious fire, always the same. Cool, 
calculating, and his eyes everywhere. It is a 
pleasure to watch him, and how he under- 
stands handling us ! I tell you, conscripts," 
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he went on loudly, " and I suppose I ought 
to know, that he is the best cavalry officer I 
have ever served under." 

Sitting alone in his quarters, with his eyes 
bent on the ground, Willie Eskdale, looking 
anxious and careworn, was rapidly turning 
over in his mind what he ought to do. 
''Though I am ordered to stop here," he 
muttered, glancing at a mass of papers which 
lay before him, " I cannot obey. Paris is in 
a state of frenzy. The mob are loose, and 
Clarice is unprotected. My duty is to save 
heu — and so I will if I have to carry the 
street by assault. My squadron would follow 
me were I to tell them to clear the Legislative 
Assembly. Jacques," he continued, looking 
towards the door of his hut, "did you tell 
Captain D'Aurian that I required his imme- 
diate presence ? What means this delay ? " 

" I told Captain D'Aurian," respectfully 
answered the orderly, as he saluted. "And 
here he comes. Sergeant Belfort is waiting 
your orders, mon Colonel." 
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"Let him wait," replied Willie Eskdale, 
rising from his chair on the entrance of 
his senior captain. " Ah ! Captain D'Aurian, 
you have been somewhat tardy," he said 
rapidly. " I sent for you some time ago. 
However, n9 matter. You have heard, 
I suppose," he continued angrily, " that 
the mob of Paris has risen, and is rioting 
under the very muzzles of those batteries, 
which our. wise and brave commanders are 
afraid or unwilling to clear the streets 
with ! " 

" I have heard, indeed, the most fearful 
reports from the city, mon Colonel," hesitat- 
ingly answered D'Aurian. " Thank God, I am 
not there, and my wife and children are safe 
in Belgium. I am told that the mob are mad 
for blood. However, I believe we are safe 
here. Besides," he added insinuatingly, '* they 
would never dare to attack any force led by 
you, mon Colonel." » 

" Peace, or you will drive me crazy," furi- 
ously replied the other. " Listen, Captain 
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D'Aurian ; my orders are to remain here. I 
decline to obey them. Mademoiselle de Cres- 
pigny is in Paris, and in most imminent 
danger. I mean to advance at once, and if 
opposed by force, by force I will make my 
way. What ails yon, D'Aurian ? — You look 
paralyzed," he added scornfully* 

" Advance into Paris ? Leave the posts 
where we are ordered positively to remain ? " 
stammered the Captain. *' You cannot mean 
it, sir ! The men wpuld not obey. Though a 
soldier I cannot consent to shed the blood of 
my misguided countrymen." 

" Stay here then, in Heaven's name," re- 
turned Eskdale, drawing himself proudly up, 
and looking with a contemptuous smile at his 
companion. " I shall leave you in command 
here. Sergeant Belfort and twenty picked 
men will be enough for my work. It is better 
that you should remain-men of your stamp 
would only clog my movements. Jacques," 
he called loudly, " send Sergeant Belfort here. 
Ketain the command until I return, Captain 
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D'Auriaa, and if I do not return act as you 
deem best." 

" That I shall most certainly do," muttered 
the little citizen, as he turned away. " It is 
not to be expected that I, who have fought 
against the overwhelming forces of Germany, 
am to endanger my life in a street fight with 
a rabble of furious Reds." 

" Sergeant Belfort,'' said Eskdale, as the 
veteran of the Crimea and Magenta stood 
erect and motionless before* him, " I have 
always found you a brave and good soldier. 
Tell me, my friend, wUl you do me a service ? " 

"Your orders are law to myself and my 
comrades, Colonel," returned the veteran* 
" Say what you require of us, and if it is to 
clear the Chambers and place you in command 
of Paris, we will do our best to obey." 

"That is by no means my ambition. Ser- 
geant," replied Eskdale. " Marshal MacMahon 
when released, and at the head of an army, will 
doubtless take charge of the fortunes of France. 

In the mean time, Sergeant, nearly all Paris is 
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at the mercy of the mob. I am ordered to 
remain inactive here, whilst fearful scenes are 
hourly desolating the capital. I decline to 
obey orders from the present feeble Govern- 
ment. Do you follow me ? " 

" Imperfectly ; but whatever you desire, my 
comrades and I will do," replied the veteran 
earnestly. " We take our orders from you 
alone." 

"Mademoiselle de Crespigny, daughter of 
the finest soldier'France possessed, is in Paris, 
and I am certain her life is in danger from the 
violence of the rabble," continued Eskdale 
hurriedly. "My plans are fixed. I will be 
answerable to Marshal MacMahon alone for 
my actions. I have vainly remonstrated, and 
I decline to be coerced by a civilian who has 
never seen a shot fired in earnest. What I ask 
of you is this : I will at all risks .attempt to 
save Mademoiselle de Crespigny — will you and 
forty of your comrades follow and assist me ? 
I do not order you to come ; if none follow 
voluntarily I will go alone." 
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"There is not one man, mon Colonel, who 
would decline to follow you," answered the 
old soldier, proudly. " In half-an-hour I will 
have a party of forty men, the pick of your 
regiment, in the saddle." 

"Very well. I thought I could rely on 
you. Choose our best men, see they have 
forty rounds each, and in my name promise 
each trooper one thousand francs. Take a 
glass of cognac, sergeant, and then begone. 
Make all possible haste, and if fortune favours 
us, and I return alive, you shall count the day 
upon which you followed me the luckiest in 
your life." 

Dazzled by the brilliant promises of his 
chief, and not a little flattered by the reflec- 
tion that he had been chosen to carry out the 
arrangements, the veteran hurried aWay, 

"Ah !" he muttered, as he strode along, " I 
always thought our Colonel was a soldier to 
the backbone ! He knows well that in an 
affair of this kind, a man of my experience is 
worth a 4ozen of the officers at present under 
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Ids commaii<L A thousand francs each ! " 
he continued, as he approached the crowded 
camp. " Peste^ 'tis a fortune ! But I shall 
tell the men nothing of it* They will follow 
Aim quickly enough without." 

Carefully selecting his men, Sergeant Belfort, 
after explaining what their errand was to be, 
paused with a smile on his weatherbeat^n face, 

to see if any would object. But, as he had 
anticipated, no one demurred. 

"You are ready, then, to follow our chief? 
To carry out his orders whatever they may 
be ? " asked the veteran, after a short sUence. 

" Yes," came in one voice from the as- 
sembled body. " He has fought with us and 
bled with us. He has fed us when we were 
starving. He ha^ paid us from his own 
pocket. Follow him ? We wUl follow him if 
he leads us against our brothers. Whatever 
the Colonel commands, we will do." 

" Then fall in, and ride to the chiefs tent," 
replied the sergeant. " You have decided well 
my comrades, and I feel proud of you. It 
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will take a somewhat fiercer resistance than 
we are likely to encounter, to prevent our 
carrying Mademoiselle de Crespigny out of 
danger. The Reds may be strong, but if we, 
headed by our Colonel, cannot sweep a street 
full of them before us, I shall blush for shame." 

Half-an-hour's quick ride at the head of his 
small body of men brought Willie Eskdale 
within the gates of Paris. And as he rode 
through the desolate snow -covered streets 
towards the quarter where lay Madame de 
Culsos' house, a foreboding of misfortune 
filled his heart, as all round him he beheld 
the wrecks of many a stately house, gutted 
and pillaged by the rabble. 

"Eide forward. Sergeant Belfort, with five 

men, and see what that barricade means," he 

ordered, when he turned into the familiar 

square adjoining the street he longed to reach, 

and caught sight of a thick wall of stones and 

planks extending entirely across it, from which 

floated a blood-red flag. '* If they decline to 

let us pass, return and tell me. My God I 
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what a hideous noise," he continued, with a 

shudder, as the yells and cries of a furious 

mob struck upon his ear, from the very quarter 

he was anxious to penetrate. " Are your 

carbines loaded, men? I fear they will not 

allow us to pass this barrier, even though 

our sergeant swears we are friendly. Ah ! I 

thought so," he went on grimly, as pursued 

by a volley of stones and one or two ill-aimed 

shots. Sergeant Belfort and his men returned 

at a gallop. " Don't waste time by trying to 

explain, sergeant. I shall carry this barrier. 

Let twenty men dismount and follow me. 

You and the others follow with our horses. 

Come, men, carry me this rotten mass of 

sticks, defended by gamins. Don't hurry 

yourselves — advance quietly, cover every head 

you see ; keep up an incessant fire^ and when 

I give you the order, charge home." 

Spreading 'his men far apart to avoid a 

concentrated fire, Willie Eskdale advanced 

rapidly across the open square, ably seconded 

by his reserve under Sergeant Belfort, who 
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kept up an incessant fusillade. When within 
forty yards of the barricade he shouted to his 
men to form on their centre, and with a rapid 
rush led them to the attack. " Forward, my 
men ! Are soldiers of France to be held at 
bay by a mob like this ? " he exclaimed 
furiously, as firing his revolver into a small 
group which opposed him, he swung himself 
over the enclosure, and with his sabre cleared 
his way through the drunken rabble, who, as 
Eskdale's followers swarmed after him, broke 
and fled in all directions, their speed being 
greatly accelerated by the volley their assail- 
ants sent after them. 

" Cease firing ; pull down a comer of this 
barricade, and let our chargers come up," 
ordered Willie Eskdale, as he wiped his drip- 
ping sword on his glove. " Look sharp, men ; 
we have no time to spare. I do not wish to 
have a swarm of these unwashed brutes upon 
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" It was splendidly carried, mon Colonel ! " 
exclaimed Sergeant Belfort, as he held his 
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chiefs stirrup ; " you went through the bar- 
ricade as if it had been cardboard. Peste ! 
I don't believe the rascals have stopped 
running yet." 

'^Form in fours, men — and don't crowd," 
said Eskdale, glancing at his excited troopers ; 
"there is nothing to break your formation. 
Our road is open — follow me." And, burning 
with impatience to reach the Rue St. Honord, 
Willie Eskdale pressed forward at a brisk 
canter. 

But as he wheeled into the familiar street, 
and glanced hurriedly towards the one house 
which to him was of more value than the 
whole of Paris, a half-stifled cry escaped his 
lips. 

Before his eager gaze stretched what seemed 
an endless crowd of infuriated people. Stones 
and other missiles darkened the air, while the 
hoarse roar of a maddened mob reached his 
ear. 

*' Charge, men!" he ordered desperately, 
forming his force into a diminutive squadron. 
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and pointing to the surging mass which 
blocked up almost the whole of the street 
opposite Madame de Culsos' house. "Sweep 
this rabble from our path. Charge home 
But when I give the order, halt, and re-form, 
our task will then be accomplished." 

Had Eskdale been opposed by a body of men 
possessing any courage, however misdirected, 
be might have been cut down, leading as he did 
by some twenty yards before aid could have ap- 
proached him. But though armed, the cowardly 
rabble broke in all directions at his furious 
advance, each one intent only on saving himself. 

Thus it was with little difficulty that, 
ably seconded by his small band, Eskdale 
drove the first portion of the crowd in head- 
long confusion before him. But a certain 
portion,' packed together, and unable to run, 
turned, like rats in a corner, to show fight ; 
and wedged in by the swaying mass, Willie 
Eskdale found further progress difficult and 
dangerous enough. 

A small knot, composed chiefly of women, 
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held the portico of the house, and, unable to 
fly, seemed to be venting their fury upon 
some unfortunate victim in their hands. 

Sergeant Belfort, charging with some thirty 
of his men, now drove the mob headlong 
before him, and extricating his Colonel from 
his isolated position, they turned their attea- 
tion to the crowd which held the gates and 
portico of the house. 

This portion of the mob, hemmed in on all 
sides, prepared to struggle desperately for life, 
and it was amidst pistol-shots and showers of 
stones that Eskdale, at the head of twenty- 
dismounted troopers, forced the portico, and 
pressing furiously forward, would speedily have 
cleared it, had he not been brought to a stand 
by a spectacle which almost froze the blood in 
his veins. 

** Halt ! " exclaimed a harsh voice, as the 
apparent leader of the gang of Beds — a power- 
ful man, splashed with blood — ^burst his way 
through his knot of followers, dragging the 

slight form of Clarice de Crespigny after him, 
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and stood boldly upon the top steps of the 
door-way. 

" You have come too late to save the 
daughter of one of the most infam6us traitors 
France ever knew. You are just in time to 
see the end," he continued, with a brutal laugh, 
as be drew a glittering knife from his belt, and 
lifting his arm, prepared to plunge the cruel 
steel into the figure in his grasp. 

But the chief of the Eeds had miscalculated 
the power and nerve of the foe with whom 
he had to deal As his blade left his belt, 
Eskdale drew a pistol from his holster, and 
with cool and deadly aim, as if in a shooting- 

ft 

gallery, sent a bullet crashing through the 

brain of his murderous opponent. 

With a furious cry, as their leader fell dead, 

his infuriated followers turned to wreak their 

vengeance upon the unfortunate girl, who, 

pale as ashes, but with a look of indomitable 

pride, now stood alone amongst them. Struck 

on every side, and surrounded by enemies, 

Clarice sank to the ground at the moment that 
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Eskdale and his followers with one rush 
carried the steps and cleared the mob from 
their last place of vantage. 

''Halt, men — no pursuit 1" he shouted 
hoarsely, as he raised the girl's senseless form 
from the blood-stained flags. " Sergeant 
Belfort, bring up my charger. Let us retreat 
as quickly as we can," he added hastily, as he 
swung himself into his saddle, and placed his 
inanimate burthen in front of him. " Sergeant 
Belfort, take command of the leading troop. 
There is a fresh crowd gathering to block our 
path; in five minutes we shall have these 
brutes upon us again." 

But though the mob of Beds, hastening 
from every quarter, made a formidable show, 
they had no inclination to oppose the furious 
charge with which Sergeant Belfort bore down 
upon them,. Scattering like chaff before a 
gale, they broke and fled in every direction, 
leaving an open route for the handful of 
troopers to make good their retreat. 

As ihe Hussars galloped madly past the 
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western gate a small party of Mobiles and 
Guardes National tried to bar the way, and 
with an irresolute and badly-directed fire 
killed one man and two horses. But as the 
leading troop bore down upon them, they beat 
a disorderly retreat. 

" Thank heaven 1 " murmured Willie Eskdale, 
as after little more than . half an hour's ride, 
he once more beheld the white tents of his 
regiment. " I pray that Clarice may recover ! 
Sergeant Belfort," he went on hastily, as he 
dismounted opposite his. quarters, and bore 
his still senseless burthen into his hut, " ride 
to the ambulance, and bring our surgeon back 
with you. I felar Mademoiselle de Crespigny 
is badly inj ured. I take heaven to witness I '' 
he muttered, tenderly placing the inanimate 
form on his rough camp-bed, " that if my 
darling 4ies, I will take such revenge upon 
these Communists as they shall remember for 
years I" 
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It was some time, although nursed with the 
greatest care, and attended by the best sur- 
geo'ns in Paris,,before Clarice de Crespigny was 
able to be removed to her own home, the 
Chateau de Chailly, close to Fontainebleau. 
In the luxurious house in which she had 
been bom, the girl, accompanied by her sole 
remaining relative, a distant cousin on her 
mother's side, now lay in a very precarious 
state. 

" Her system, shattered as it was by pre- 
vious hardship and anxiety, has undergone a 
very serious shock," explained the famous 
Doctor Liv4t to Willie Eskdale, a fortnight 
after the occurrences recorded in the last 

chapter. 
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"It i3 useless for me to give you false 
hopes, Monsieur. Even if Mademoiselle de 
Crespigny does recover, she will be crippled 
for life. She has regained full consciousness, 
and remembers what has happened. But I 
have very little hope of her permanent 
recovery. All that human skill could do for 
her has been done. She seems in no pain," 
he went on kindly, as he looked into his 
listener's pale and miserable face. " It will do 
her no harm to see you — in my opinion 
nothing can do her harm now. Her constitu- 
tion is a most remarkable one, and she may 
recover ; but, as I have said, even if she does 
she must be crippled for life." 

" Poor Clarice 1 " muttered Willie Eskdale, 
when he found himself alone. " Better — ^far 
better that she should die I Poor child, how 
could you endure to be a confirmed and help- 
less invahd ? My God 1 " he went on brokenly, 
*' this is fearful I I should never have left 
you — ^and yet, what could I do ? How could 

I believe that any people would be so vile as 
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to injure a . defenceless girl, whose only fault 
was loving them too well? I cannot meet 
her," he continued sadly, burying his face in 
his hands, and sinking into a chair. " She 
should have been my only thought ! I left 
her to the fury of a maddened mob whilst, 
guarded by a regiment, I spent my time in 
dreams of glory. Glory ! there is not a man 
in the French army so base as I.'' 

" My cousin wishes to see you, Colonel 
Eskdale," said Mademoiselle de Villiers, enter- 
ing the gloomy library, lit only by a flickering 
fire, and laying her hand on Eskd ale's bent 
head. " She seems very weak and prostrate 
— do not let her talk much. Poor child ! 
sometimes she -seems stiU hardly to know 
what she says. Will you come ? " 

" Yes ; but I would rather face the concen- 
trated fire of an entire battery," replied Willie 
in a low voice. " Mademoiselle de Villiers, I 
blame niyself. Clarice was left under my 
charge by her father, and I but ill-fulfilled the 
trust. He was one of my truest friends — and 
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yet I heartlessly left his daughter in what I 
knew to be a perilous position. I shall never 
forgive myself. France— what was France to 
me ? ^' he continued vehemently. " Her doom 
was fixed. Atiall risks I should long ago 
have removed my chiefs daughter from Paris. 
The Eeds themselves are not more her mur- 
derers than I." 

" My friend/' kindly returned the old lady, 
"believe me, you are mistaken. Neither 
France nor Clarice will evfer think of you but 
as one who fought nobly for them both. 
How could you foresee that Clarice would be 
in such extreme danger ? When you knew it 
you instantly went to her relief. It will be 
long before the rabble forget how, with only 
forty men, you carried their strongest barri- 
cade, and swept them from the Eue St. 
Honord Pray do not, however," she asked 
earnestly, " speak to Clarice of this. Her life 
hangs upon a thread, and excitement must be 
carefully avoided. Come, Colonel Eskdale, 

she has asked repeatedly to see you." 
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Slowly following his companion up the 
dimly-lit staircase, Eskdale, his heart heavy 
with apprehension of coming evil, paused on 
the threshold of Clarice's roouL 

That morning he had received a long letter 
from his brother, and another from Viola. In 
the former, Lord Linden had entreated him to 
return at once to England, strongly urging 
that it was his duty to leave France now that 
the war was over, and dwelling at some length 
upon the magnificent prospects of Miss Owen. 

Viola also earnestly besought him to return. 

"Once, Willie," she wrote, **when I was 
poor and friendless, or fancied myself so, you 
asked me to marry you. I loved you too well 
to wish to injure your prospects, and therefore 

« 

I declined. But now all is changed. I am 
so lonely, and long so much to see you again." 
On reading this letter, Willie Eskdale's love 
for his old playmate and friend had returned 
with renewed force. He had never forgotten 
Viola. His passion for her had always been 
in the ascendant, but he had shrunk from the 
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thought of meetmg her again. The enormous 
change in her position had, to his sensitive 
mind, placed a barrier between them. But 
that long letter seemed to break it down. 
"Poor or rich you would always have been 
the same to me, Viola," he murmured softly, 
as he pored over the closely-written pages. 
** I love you now as I always loved you — for 
yourself, not for your fortune. And before 
long I will tell you so. However, I cannot 
return to England yet. My place is here 
until Clarice recovers. Poor Clarice 1 I should 
have taken better care of her." 

The conflicting emotions which filled his 
mind made Eskdale hesitate before entering 
the room of her whom he had sworn to guard 
as though she had been his sister. But 
noticing [the anxious look upon the face of 
Mademoiselle de Villiers, he braced himself for 
the effort, and noiselessly turning the handle 
of the door, entered the darkened apartment. 

"I sent for you, WiUie," began Clarice 

feebly, as he advanced to the bedside, 
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" because I feel that I shall never recover. 
I made Monsieur LivAt tell, me the truth," 
she continued softly, as she fixed her dim, 
heavy eyes upon her companion. "I know- 
that I cannot live ; nor do I wish it. I feel 
so tired. I want to join my father and 
Claude. I wonder — " 

" Oh, Clarice," brokenly interrupted Willie 
Eskdale, bending fondly over her, and taking 
one of her cold thin hands in his. " Don't 
talk so sadly. You will get well again — ^you 
must. You are ill and weak now, and think 
yourself in more danger than you really are. 
My dear little friend, would to God I could 
have taken your injuries upon myself ! Come, 
Clarice, it is not like your brave self to give 
way. Remember," he added, with an attempt 
at gaiety, " how you always said that nothing 
should ever defeat you." 

" I was well and strong then," answered the 

girl, a sad smile passing over her white face. 

" In those days, Willie, I had never known 

what it was to feel as I do now. And oh, I 
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am so miserable I I care not for death in 
itself; but such a death as this is bitter 
indeed." 

" Clarice ! " passionately returned her com- 
panion, losing all self-command, and throwing 
himself on his knees by her side, « I alone am 
to blame for all your misfortunes. It was by 
my fault that you left Metz, where you would 
at all events have been safe. It was my fault 
that you were left unprotected. It will haunt 
me to my dying day ! Can you ever forgive 
my desertion of you ? " 

" You never deserted me, Willie," feebly 

answered Clarice, glancing T\'onderingly at her 

companion's agonized face. "You do not 

understand. I am not afraid to die — to go 

where I shall see father and Claude once more. 

No ; that is not what troubles me. I would 

willingly have died for France; but to be 

killed by my own people, whom I loved so 

well — ah ! they will never know how well ! — to 

think that they believed me capable of being 

a traitor to France! I hear their shouts of 
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rage now, as I left my aunt's 'death-bed to 
remonstrate with them. I loved the people so 
well and truly ; yet they believed me false ! 
That is what makes me wretched. What had 
I ever done to merit such treatment ? " 

** France will never think ill of you, Clarice," 
answered Eskdale more calmly, noticing the 
excited state into which the girl had fallen, 
and the deadly paleness which overspread her 
face. ** Of what moment .can it be to you 
what the Reds of Paris thought of yourself or 
your father? Those who are qualified to 
judge, know well that a braver soldier never 
led the squadrons of France ; while a hundred 
thousand of the best troops on the Rhine can 
and will testify to your self-sacrifice and 
devotion to our wounded. Clarice ! do not 
distress yourself at the ingratitude of the vile 
rabble who attacked you. They were ignorant 
and mad." 

" They were Frenchmen," said Clarice, 

pathetically. *' If they had only known how 

I cared for and wished to serve them ! " 
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" You must not dwell on this subject/' said 
Eskdale, hurriedly rising to his feet. "You 
are weak, and must not excite yourself. I 
repeat, the Reds are incapable of a generous 
thought ; they are Frenchmen only in name. 
Now indeed you must be quiet and try to rest. ^ 
Doctor Liv4t told me — ^^ 

"What he told me^ I suppose,^' replied the 
girl, sinking back exhausted on her pillow. 
" He told me the truth, because I made him. 
He did not tell my cousin, because she is — 
well, not like me. But he knew that death 
had no terrors for me. And I would far 
rather die,*' she added, with a mournful look. 
"Did Doctor Liv^t tell you, Willie, that if 
I lived I should always be crippled ? I, who 
have never known one day's illness I Willie 1 " 
she continued, as the tears gathered in her 
eyes, " I could not bear it. Life under 
such conditions would be far worse than 
death." 

" But doctors are not always right, Clarice," 

returned her companion with an eflFort repress- 
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ing his own grief, and trying to speak hope- 
fully. "Your constitution is so good, you 
may still get quite well if only you will take 
care of yourself." 

"Never," said the girl with a faint im- 
patient gesture pushing the heavy masses of 
hair from her forehead. " But I did not send 
for you to talk of this. I saw Monsieur 
D'Ervain this afternoon, and he says I have over 
one million francs invested, besides this house. 
I have no relations," she continued with . a 
slight smile — "none except Mademoiselle de 
.Villiers, and she does not need money. I 
have left her this house for her life, and I 
have left everything else to you. Don't 
interrupt me," she added anxiously, "I shall 
not long be able to talk. It is but a poor gift 
after alL Still I should like you to accept it. 
You were good to Claude, and very kind to 
me. Do not refuse my last request. I am 
too weak to argue with you. Say that you 
will accept it to please me ? " 

" I will do anything to please you, Clarice," 
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replied Eskdale, burying his face in his hands. 
" But indeed I did not need this, and it is 
very painful, to me. Clarice^" he added, pas- 
sionately, " tell me once more that you forgive 
me for deserting you as 1 did 1 Why did I 
ever leave you in Paris ? " 

''What have I to forgive?" murmured the 
poor girl, looking tenderly at his careworn face. 
" You served France, helped my brother, 
and were always a faithful friend to me. 
I have nothing to forgive, but much to be 
grateful for. Do not leave me, Willie," she 
continued, in a tired voice. " I feel so weary, 
and long for sleep." 

Two hours * passed away. In total silence, 
fearing even to move lest he might disturb 
Clarice, Eskdale sat, motionless as a statue, 
by her bedside. Lost in melancholy reflec- 
tions time passed unheeded by him, and it 
was only on the entrance of Mademoiselle de 
Villiers, followed by Doctor Livdt, that he 
roused himself from his reverie. 

" Hush 1 " he murmured softly as they 
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drew near. " Clarice is asleep ; do not disturb 
her." 

" Yes/' replied the doctor in a low voice, 
as he bent over the inanimate form upon the 
bed. "Yes, Colonel Eskdale, she sleeps the 
sleep from which there is no awaking. I have 
seen many death-beds, but none so quiet and 
peaceful as thia To look at her face, one 
might believe she really did but sleep." 
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A MONTH had passed away since Clarice 
de Crespigny, brutally murdered by her 
own couutrymen, had been laid beside her 
mother, on the south side of the Fontainebleau 
cemetery. There it was, almost under the 
shadow of the huge fort, and within hearing of 
the bugles and drums which in life she had 
loved so well, that the martyred girl took her 
last long rest. 

Disgusted with the French army, now bent 
only on driving their own rebellious brethren 
out of Paris, — and utterly cast down by the 
death of his young friend, — Willie Eskdale 
tendered his resignation to Marshal MacMahon, 
who accepted it after a vain endeavour to 
retain his services upon his own staflF. 
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A month, however, elapsed before Eskdale 
was able to quit France. He could not in 
justice leave his regiment at a moment's 
notice. But after distributing the promised 
reward to each trooper who had accompanied 
him into Paris, and after handing over the 
command to a competent officer, he made his 
preparations to depart as soon as possible. 

One farewell visit he made to the now 
green grave of his companion on the frontier, 
and his charge upon his retreat from Metz. 
For more than an hour he stood in silence with 
his eyes fixed upon Clarice's grave, covered 
with wreaths, and gay with bright spring 
flowers. And as he turned to leave the 
spot, where lay all that was mortal of one 
who had, but a short time before, been a 
fearless, unselfish, high-spirited woman, it 
was no disgrace to his manhood that his eyes 
were dim with tears. 

On parade next morning he bade adieu to his 
regiment. During his short speech not a word 

was spoken, and save for the champing of the 
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bits, and ringing of steel chains as the horses 
tossed their heads, not a sound was heard. 

At the end of his address the veteran of 
the Crimea and Magenta spoke for his 
comrades. *' Mon Colonel," began the scarred 
and weather-beaten sergeant — "in the name 
of my comrades, non-commissioned ojficers, 
and troopers, I thank you for your good 
opinion. You have been to us as a father as 
well as a commanding officer. T6te Bieu, we 
would have followed you anywhere ! I am 
no speaker — fighting is more in my line. But 
in saying this, I know I but express the 
thoughts of every man present. In a trying 
time, by your courage and firmness you kept 
us together, and made us what we are. We 
shall never forget you. I doubt if we shall ever 
see your equal— never your superior. Good- 
bye, mon Colonel, and in your own country 
think sometimes of those who would gladly 
and proudly have laid down their lives for 
you." 

" Sergeant Belfort ought to be in the 
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Senate," smilingly remarked Colonel Pierre- 
point, the officer to whom Marshal MacMahon 
had given Willie Eskdale's regiment, as he 
rode off the ground side by side with their 
late commander. ** He meant what he said, 
too. Colonel Eskdale, you seem to have a true 
soldier's knack of making your men love you." 

" It is not difficult," replied Eskdale briefly. 
" Treat them with kindness, yet with firmness, 
and never order them to do what they believe 
you would shrink from yourself. Show no 
favour, and your men will follow you like dogs." 

^'That was the maxim of Turenne," said 
Colonel Pierrepoint. '* And I doubt not it 
will succeed with civilized troops. But I 
should not care to try it with a regiment of 
Turcos. The devils would mutiny in a week/' 

"I have had no experience of savage troops ; 
we do not employ them in England," drily 
replied Eskdale. "But I have no doubt 
they would respond better to kindness than 
to unnecessary severity. Good-bye, Colonel 
Pierrepoint. I am sorry I cannot accept your 
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invitation to dinner, as I wish to leave at 
once for England. Good-bye ; I have very- 
little time to lose/' 

♦ ♦♦««« 

It was towards the end of April, and the 
London season had once again come round. 
From lovely country seats the world of 
society hurried up to town, exchanging the 
beautiful dawn of summer in green woods and 
meadows for the smoky squares and streets 
of the metropolis, which even at their best 
are but a poor substitute for the fresh and 
budding glories of nature left behind. 

London was as full as it generally is a few 
days before the first spring meeting. And to 
the mind of Willie Eskdale, fresh from scenes of 
war and tumult, as frivolous and hollow as ever. 

"I am glad I told nobody when I was 

coming," he mused, as his cab set him down 

at Long's Hotel. " I like taking people 

unawares. I can read in their faces whether 

or not they are glad to see me. I suppose 

Linden will be in town, and Violet too — it is 
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near the Two Thousand day, and both he and 
Hastings have a horse running. How familiar 
everything looks ! " he continued, gazing from 
the windows of the hotel on the busy flow of 
carriages along Bond Street. "And as self- 
engrossed as ever. None could believe, to see 
this throng of idlers, that the destinies of two 
great neighbouring nations had just been 
decided after a deadly struggle. I .can't stand 
this infernal chatter,'^ he went on, half aloud, 
as he turned impatiently from the crowded 
coffee-room. "Boots, order a private room 
for me, and unpack my valise. My servant 
will not be here for an hour. I shall see 
Viola again," he murmured, as he began to 
dress himself, "and Violet. I do not know 
where Viola is, but she will not be hard to 
trace. Meanwhile I shall go down to White's. 
I may find Linden there, or somebody I know. 
What a change, after my late experiences ! 
But yesterday the roar of cannon was in my 
ears, each shell carrying death and desolation. 

Here I listen to nothing but senseless 
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chatter and a hideous roll of carriages. 
Beaten though we were, I would give ten 
years of my life to be once again by the side 
of De Crespigny on the field of Gravelotte ! 
The sight of his brave face, and the tramp of 
our squadrons sounding in my ears, would be 
paradise compared to this giddy crowd and 
horrid din of wheels." 

Strolling down Bond Street to St. James's, 
Willie Eskdale turned into the famous club of 
which he was a member. Entering quietly 
and unobserved, he stood for several minutes 
gazing upon the little knot of men who sat in 
the bow -window, laughing and chatting over 
the chances of several leading favourites for 
the Two Thousand. 

" The ground is hard, and Linden's horse 

likes hard going," said the Duke of Avondale, 

slowly sipping a cup of black coffee. " I 

wonder why Linden is not here — he promised 

to meet me — we go down to Newmarket 

together. No secret is made of the fact that 

Golden Cloud cleared out the whole of the 
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trial-tackle at Estcourt. It would be foolish 
to throw away such a chance, and I shall 
certainly back the horse." 

*' Well, I shall stand public form, and back 
Severn," broke in a beardless boy, who, 
having just left Eton, and being gazetted to 
the Coldstreams, considered himself no mean 
judge of a horse. " Besides," he continued, in 
a knowing tone, " I know the money is right, 
and the horse a hot favourite. Favourites 
always do win the Two Thousand. I have 
made a calculation, and consider that he is 
seven pounds better than anything else in the 
race." 

"If you always back first favourites you 
will soon get hit pretty hard, Danvers," 
answered Sir Hawley Vivian, with a good- 
humoured smile. " Take an old man's advice, 
and don't back the favourite. He is better 
suited to the Epsom hill than to the flat 
galloping Eowley mile. Seven pounds in 
hand I " he continued with a laugh, " on what 

basis do you form your opinion ? In the 
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Dewhurst, Golden Cloud gave him three 
pounds and ran him to a neck. I really 
must confess I fail to see the force of your 
reckoning." 

" How are you, Duke ? " quietly asked 
Willie Eskdale, as he now came forward. 
" When I last saw you it was in this very 
club, canvassing the merits of the Goodwood 
horses. And on my return I find you dis- 
cussing the probabilities of the issue of the 
Two Thousand." 

" Eskdale ! " exclaimed the astonished Duke. 
"My dear boy, I cannot tell you how glad 
I am to see you — and in safety," he went 
on, rising from his chair, and shaking hands 
warmly with his young friend. " How long 
have you been in England ? Have you seen 
your brother? Gad, I am better pleased to 
see you than if I had won five thousand 
pounds ! " 

" I have only just returned," replied Willie, 
smiling at the evident joy with which the 
Duke received him. '* Vivian, I am glad 
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to see you again ; it seems ages since we 
last met. No ; I have not seen my brother. 
I was not sure that he was yet in London. 
Ah; Danvers, how are you ? When last I 
saw you, you had just left Eton." 

'* Well, I am in the Guards now," proudly 
answered the boy, as a flush passed over 
his face. " And so you have been fighting in 
France, Eskdale? What a fearful mull old 
Bazaine seems to have made of everything/' 

" Bazaine is a soldier, aud a good one," 
briefly returned the other. "Unfortunate 
perhaps, and placed altogether in a false 
position. When you know as much as he 
does, Danvers, you will be well qualified to 
become a Field-Marshal." 

**I could have broken through Prince 
Frederick Charles' investing army, at any 
rate," confidently asserted the boy Guards- 
man. " Why did he not do so ? " 

" No sane person doubted his ability to 

do so," laughingly replied Willie Eskdale, 

" though many great commanders agree that 
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he was perfectly correct in cot making the 

■I 

attempt. But tell me, Avondale," he con- 
tinued, turning towards the Duke, " where 
is Linden ? I want to see him ; I thought 
I heard you say he was to join you here/' 

" So he is," answered the other. *' And 
here he comes. How glad he will be to see 
you ! Lady Linden and your sister are at 
Estcourt ; Miss Owen is there too. I go 
there with your brother after the Two Thou- 
sand. How delighted they will all be to see 
you once more ! " 

If there was one thing on which Lord 

Linden prided himself, it was on no occasion 

to betray what he felt or thought. Without 

a change of countenance he could see a race 

on which he had staked many thousands lost 

by a head. Without moving a muscle he 

could endure pain which would have driven 

most men almost frantic. Though he knew 

well that it was owing to no fault of his 

that his brother had left England, yet his 

conscience sometimes pricked him severely 
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when he thought over the manner in which 
he had treated him. The way in which. his 
brother had behaved in one of the moat 
bloody wars known in history, and the high 
praise with which his name had always been 
mentioned, had flattered bis pride as well as 
shown him that in point of military skill and 
headlong courage the younger scion of bis 
house was in every way worthy of hia race. 

Thus, notwithstanding all his self-possession 
and pride, it was with some emotion that he 
recognized his brother amongst the assembled 
group, shook him warmly by the hand, and 
in a voice in which none save the Duke of 
Avondale heard the slightest tremor, ex- 
claimed — " My dear Willie, I have been ex- 
pecting you for the last fortnight ! Why did 
you not telegraph to me 1 Where are you 
staying 1 At Long's I What nonsense ! — I will 
send round and order your things to be taken 
to my house. I have only Avondale staying 
with me. Mabel, Violet, and Miss Owen are 
at Estcourt, where we return after Golden 
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Cloud has won the Two Thousand. You 
remember Golden Cloud, Willie ? Mabel tells 
me you pointed him out to her at Estcourt, 
the day she went with you to see Twilight 
gallop. She named him Golden Cloud because 
she says the day you took her there, the 
clouds seemed all gold. The fact is he is a 
ruddy chestnut, so the name is not unsuitable 
— especially as his dam was Maid of the Mist." 
" I should like to go down to Estcourt to- 
night, Ronald," replied his brother — " I meant 
to. I think I ought." 

" Nonsense," answered the Earl, '* you must 
come with x4.vondale and myself to see the 
Two Thousand. We shall neither of us stop 
afterwards. It will not make a diflference 
of forty-eight hours. Telegraph to Violet, 
and tell her you will return with us — they 
will be glad to hear you are safe back. But 
perhaps you have done so ? " 

" I intended to do it, but I have only been 
in England six hours,'' answered his brother. 

*' I will telegraph now." 
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" Do so/' said the Earl, walking to the bow 
window. ** Ah, Danvers, your book is ready, 
I see 1 " as he turned with a laugh towards the 
young Guardsman. " Anything to lay against 
Golden Cloud ? They tell me you are peppering 
him sadly." 

** I have only got a thousand pound book/' 
replied the other. '*And I have only two 
hundred more to lay. You can have it if you 
like at four to one. Two hundred to fifty — 
shall I book it ? " 

" Certainly. Two thousand to five hundred 
if you like," retorted Lord Linden. "If, 
Danvers, you will lay me that, I will lay you 
six monkeys, Severn — and that is a point over 
the odds." 

" No, thanks, not at present," returned the 

boy, somewhat impatiently, as he booked his 

first oflfer. " I wish I had met you sooner. 

I took five monkeys this morning. I am 

backing Severn and laying everything else 

I can." 

"So if Severn is beaten you will have a 
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fine book ! " sarcastically joined in Sir George 
Talbot. " If Golden Cloud or anything else 
wins you will lose on both winner and loser." 

" But I don't believe in Severn being 
beaten/' answered the other. " As I told 
you, I have made a very close calculation, 
and make out that he has fully seven pounds 
in hand." 

"Ah — well, a wilful man will have his 
way ! " laughed Lord Linden, as with the 
Duke of Avondale and his brother he turned 
to leave the club. "But how you make 
Severn out seven pounds better than 
Golden Cloud is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. Your father, who owns him, and Daw- 
son, his trainer, don't believe it. I wonder 
what the betting would be in a match '( 
Severn, nine stone ; Golden Cloud, eight stone, 
seven pounds. Three to one on my horse, I 
should imagine. Take my advice, Danvers, 
Golden Cloud is as good as old Honiton at 
level weights. I have made no secret of his 

trial, he fairly cleared all my trial-tackle out. 
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Don't lay too heavily against him, he will 
cause 'you an anxious half minute when he 
rises the Abingdon dip. But come, Avondale ; 
come, Willie, it is time we were going. I 
ordered dinner at seven, and we go down to 
Newmarket to-night by special train/* 
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" Hard as iron — yes, literally as hard as a 
street," exclaimed Sir Hawley Vivian, as he 
sat down to breakfast in the pretty dining- 
room of Lord Linden's Newmarket house, and 
addressed himself to the assembled group of 
sportsmen. " In all my experience I never 
recollect the Rowley Mile to be in a more 
iron state. The perpetual east winds and the 
absence of rain have made the track like a 
macadamised road. Nothing but a sound 
horse can hope to gallop it. I believe Grolden 
Cloud is thoroughly sound, Linden ? I shall 
back him. Severn did a real good half-speed 
gallop yesterday, but a tyro could see that he 
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did not like the ground. Your horse went 
like an Indian-rubber ball. They tell me 
Fleur de Lys has come on wonderfully, and 
he always was a good two-year-old, but he 
does not loo^: fit. I may be wrong, I often 
am, but he certainly seemed to me to be 
decidedly big. They say he is a gross feeder, 
and Jennings has galloped him as much as 
he dared. That sounds to me as^ if a screw 
was wrong. I have made up my mind to 
invest my monkey upon Golden Cloud, and 
if he loses, at all events I shall have the 
satisfaction of being wrong after calmly 
weighing all the chances of the other 
competitors." 

" Linden ! you and Avondale mean to stop 
for the decision of the last race, do you not ? " 
asked Willie Eskdale, pouring out a cup of 
coffee. " K you do it will be impossible for 
you to catch the night mail. I have tele- 
graphed to Estcourt that I am coming by it, 
so I shall leave Newmarket directly after the 

Two Thousand. I have no interest in racing 
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now, and after seeing the big affair I do not 
care to stop. You will excuse me, will you 
not ? '' 

"Certainly," replied the Earl, as he rose 
from the table and rang the bell. " I think 
you are quite right. You will tell Mabel 
that if I cannot catch the mail we shall come 
by the first morning train." 

" Yes, I will," repUed his brother, glancing 
at his watch. " You will have to wait more 
than an hour at Preston, but I suppose you 

will not mind that. And now, as I have 
finished breakfast, I am going round to see 
Golden Cloud. Hardcastle, will you come 
with me? You said last night that you 
wished to learn something respecting the 
merits as weapons of war of the chassep6t 
and needle-gun. I will give you all the 
information in my power. About the mitrail- 
leuse I am afraid I cannot say much. I only 
saw that arm used once. Certainly at Grave- 
lotte it did hideous execution, but that was 



under the most favourable auspices. For 
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myself, I do not believe it will ever be intro- 
duced into any axxny save the French. The 
machinery is so delicate, and the barrels are 
so apt to get choked, that a battery requires 
more care and attention than a hundred field- 
pieces. 

" I am quite ready, and will gladly hear 
all you like to tell me," answered Lord 
Hardcastle, as he rose from his chair. " Every 
information I can obtain concerning the recent 
war I am only too anxious to get. In a few 
days I shall have to bring forward a motion 
as to the armament of our own armv. You, 
having seen the eflfect of the newest weapons 
in action, can, I am sure, tell me much which 
wiU be of the greatest service to me." 

" I shall see you upon the course. Linden,^ 
observed Willie Eskdale, turning to leave the 
room. " I shall ride from your stable to the 
course. It will do me good once more to see 
the old scarlet and white. Though I have 
not a penny on this race, I sincerely trust 
that they may flash first past the post." 
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Though April was far advanced the day 
was cold, a bright blue sky and summer sun 
being quite unable to balance the biting east 
wind which swept across the Downs. Incau- 
tious men, who had left London without fur 
coats, deceived by the brilliance of the sky 
and sun, were loud in their complaints as to 
the icy blast which chilled the very marrow 
in their, bones, and made their tempers any- 
thing but heavenly. 

" The ground is hard ! " exclaimed Lord 
Hardcastle, sliding from his hack, and pre- 
paring to accompany Willie Eskdale and his 
brother into the Birdcage to watch the saddling 
of the crack. " My pony's feet rattled over 
the Downs as if I had been cantering up 
Piccadilly. They are backing this Fleur de 
Lys heavily in the ring. I saw H — take 
eight monkeys from Iron, who, however, 
declined to lay seven thousand more. Your 
horse looks well, Linden," he continued, as, 
upon the scarlet and white clothing being 
swept from his powerful frame. Golden Cloud 
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appeared naked before the group, which filled 
his box. " He looks trained to a day. I shall 
back him. Severn looks ragged, and Fleur de 
Lys decidedly big," 

"I have given Newman his orders, my 
Lord," began Arnold, as, after superintending 
the saddling of the Estcourt horse, he walked 
apart with his master. **Our horse is not 
a quick beginner, and I do not want him 
bustled. In my opinion he has the speed of 
the lot. When fairly extended he will gallop 
them to a standstill. I have therefore told 
him, after half a mile has been covered, to 
come to the front. The horse is very fit, likes 
hard ground, and has a tremendous turn of 
speed. Would your Lordship like to give 
Newman any other orders before he gets 
up. 

" No, certainly not ; I have every faith in 

your judgment," returned the Earl. " The 

pace is sure to be good. The Two Thousand 

is never a slow run race. But, Arnold, tell 

Newman to keep an eye upon Severn. I 
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confess to having a great respect for that 
horse, and we all know that his party are 
extremely sanguine." 

**I suppose I must have a pony on our 
horse, just for the interest of the thing," 
muttered Willie Eskdale, mounting his hack 
and riding towards the crowded noisy ring. 
" A year ago I should have had a thousand 
on, but somehow racing does not seem to 
have the same attraction for me as formerly, 
though, thanks to poor little Clarice, I am 
much better able to afford it. After all, what 
excitement is there in seeing a lot of horses 
racing compared to such scenes as I witnessed 
with the army of the Ehine? I remember 
believing that nothing could equal a good 
race. Now I am of a different opinion. I 
would rather once again ride by the side of 
De Crespigny, and hear the bugles sound a 
charge, than be the owner of every horse in 
Newmarket." 

" Glad to see you again, sir," exclaimed the 

burly Mr. Iron, as Willie Eskdale drew up his 
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hack opposite the barrier, and inquired the 
price of his brothers horse. "I can lay 
four to one Golden Cloud, four monkeys if 
you like, and then I have done. Will you 

have it ? " 

" Not in monkeys," returned the other. " I 
don't bet now, Iron — at least not high. I 
want a pony on only for luck. You can 
lay me one hundred to twenty-five, if you 
will." 

"Put it down," laconically answered the 
Leviathan. " So you have given up betting, 
Mr. Eskdale? I wonder at that. Yo«-used 
to write it down pretty high. I hope you will 
win, sir. I like to see the scarlet and white 
first past the post." 

" Three false starts," exclaimed Lord Linden, 
as through his glasses he watched the distant 
field. '' It is all the fault of that Fleur de 
Lys ; the brute won't face his horses." 

" Have you backed Golden Cloud very 
heavily, Ronald ? " asked his brother, looking 
through his field-glasses on the distant glitter- 
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ing phalanx of horses, once more wheeling and 
getting into line to face the starter. " I have 
put a pony on for luck," he continued, with a 
smile. "I am told you have backed him 
pretty heavily." 

" I stand to win about thirty thousand 
odd," returned the Earl. " I could never get 
anything like a good price, the public rushed 

* 

on almost directly. I doubt if my commission 
averages nine to one." 

" A nice price for the Two Thousand, I 
must say," went on Willie Eskdale. "But 
the public always did consider the Estcourt 
stable as their own property. Look, Linden, 
they are off ! " 

As if by magic, a dead silence now fell upon 
the crowded ring, which a second before had 
been all uproar and bustle. With pale and 
anxious faces, men ran in every direction to 
obtain the best possible view of the approach- 
ing line of horses, glittering in the sunlight 
like a moving rainboW. 

. '' I can't quite make out what is in fror 
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quietly remarked Lord Linden, as he watched, 
without the smallest trace of anxiety, the line, 
as yet unbroken, sweeping rapidly towards the 
top of the incline. "Ah, yes; now I have 
them. Fleur de Lys is leading; his jockey 
seems to be overpowered. What a pace the 
animal can go I Then come Bendimere, Trent 
Valley, and Cygnet. Severn is well up, and 
Golden Cloud is fairly placed. The horse 
never can get upon his legs before covering 
a quarter of a mile. He will gallop them to 
pieces presently." 

" Well, in my opinion Golden Cloud won't 
have a chance," exclaimed Lord Dalton, the 
owner of the favourite Severn. "Linden, I 
will lay you three thousand to one your horse, 
if you will lay me two thousand to eight 
hundred Severn." 

"Done," coolly replied the young Earl. 
" Put it down for me, Willie. Lord Dalton, 
I will lay you a level thousand Golden Cloud 
beats your horse best of one, two, three.'* 

** Thank you, no," answered the other. "I 
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have given bo orders to ride my horse out for 
a place. Newman is riding your horse now, 
Lord Linden." 

" He is simply riding to orders/' curtly 
responded the Earl, as his horse was shoved 
to the front. "Your glasses must be bad, 
Dalton. Newman has only run through his 
field. He is lying third now. If you like 
I will take your two thousand to one he 
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" Thank you, no," said Lord Dalton, some- 
what uneasily watching the long clock-like 
stride with which Golden Cloud closed upon 
the leaders. " It seems to me that your horse 
goes stronger every yard he covers." 

" He is a fearful glutton," laughed Lord 
Linden, as, on the leading horses coming into 
full view, he put down his glasses. "The 
way he cleaned but all my trial-tackle was 
extraordinary." 

*' A hundred to one Fleur de Lys," yelled 

the excited ring, as that horse on rising the 

dip faltered and fell to the rear. "Severn 
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wins easily," as, coming away from the rest of 
their field. Golden Cloud and the favourite 
raced neck and neck. "The favourite wins, 
— two monkeys Golden Cloud." 

" Done," quietly answered Lord Linden, as 
he caught the eye of an excited capering man 
in black. " Done, FalstaflF ; put me down two 
monkeys Golden Cloud." 

" It is a race after all," exclaimed Willie 
Eskdale, looking down on the advancing pair. 
" But Severn wins, Ronald; see, he is forging 
ahead at every stride." 

" Nonsense, Willie. You know more about 
leading a squadron into action than racing," 
briefly replied his brother. "Newman has 
never stirred yet. See, now he closes, there 
cannot be a head between them." 

One hundred yards from home the two 

raced head and head ; and when, hardly ten 

strides from the chair, Newman sat down to 

do his utmost, a roar of delight went up from 

the ring. 

"Golden Cloud wins easy. Here, five to 
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one on (Jolden dead ! ** jubilantly exclaimed 
a hundred voices. '^SeTem is dead as a 
nail." 

Though sitting down and resolutely riding 
all he knew, Newman had never raised his 
whip, while the jockey of the &vourite was 
hard at work to keep his place. Not two 
strides from the post Newman drew his whip, 
and answering gamely to the call'GoIden Cloud 
came away, and won hy a short half-length. 

"It certainly does not make him out the 
flyer I believed him to be, Arnold ! " exclaimed 
Lord Linden, as he stroked his victorious 
colt's dank and soil-stained quarters. 

"Well, I dont know, my lord," briefly 
returned the trainer. ** A mile is not his 
distance; another half-mile and he would 
have galloped Severn to a standstilL As it 
is, I believe he could have won two leugths, 
if Newman had fairly extended him half a 
mile from home." 

" Willie, you are off" now, are you not ? " 
went on his brother, as he turned to leave the 
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Birdcage. " Send a telegram to Mabel, and 
tell her we have won ; she would like to know. 
And when you get to Estcourt explain to her 
that Avondale and myself will follow you 
down to-morrow." 

" Yes, I will send a telegram," replied the 
other. " Good-bye, Ronald, I am glad you 
won, though I am sorry Lord Dalton has lost 
Buch a lot of money. And a year ago I 
believfed this to be a pleasure ! " he mused, as 
he cantered his hack towards the top of the 
town. ** My God ! what utter folly 1 Is man 
bom to aspire no higher than to be the 
declared owner of good horses ? Such a life 
will never suit me, after what I have seen. 
I would rather once again hear the bugles 
sound the reveillS than own one hundred 
thoroughbreds. I would far rather be once 
more upon the frontiers of France, and take 
part in a furious charge, than be the richest 
man in England. After all, what is life? 
One must die some day, and my wish is to die 
with the roar of cannon in my ears, and the 
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tramp of armed squadrons around me. Ah, 
well, I suppose I shall have to. take life as it 
comes. Viola understands me ; how I long to 
see her again! I want sympathy, and since 
I landed in EnglaM I have not met a man 
to whom I could open my heart." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The flying night-mail from London landed 
Willie Eskdale and his belongings at Carlisle, 
a little after five o'clock ; at which place he 
had to control his impatience as best he 
might, until the slowly-creeping train which 
was to convey him once again to the Estcourt 
station was due. 

" Ferguson," he exclaimed, when, after many 

delays, the slow, dragging train stopped at 

the Estcourt station, "you can go on with 

the luggage. It is only seven o'clock, and 

nobody will be up. I shall walk. You can 

have everything in readiness for me by the 

time I arrive at the castle. Ah, Stuart I 

how are you ? " he continued, as he turned 
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to the station-master ; " it seem ages since I 
last saw you. How is your wife ? All well, 
I hope/' 

"Thank you, yes, Mr. Eskdale — I beg 
pardon, Colonel, I should have said," replied 
the delighted man. " We read of all your 
doings in France, sir, and we felt quite proud. 
There is not a man on the property that did 
not take an interest in the war on your account. 
You have heard perhaps. Colonel, that a 
deputation from the county, and another from 
the tenants, is to wait upon you, and express 
their delight at your safe return. I do not 
think, however, that they expected you back 
so soon. His Lordship is at Newmaxket." 

" Yes, I saw him there yesterday. Estcourt 
won the Two Thousand, as you perhaps 
know," answered Willie Eskdale. "I shall 
walk to the castle, so I must be getting on. 
What a glorious morning! It is better to 
walk than drive. I have four miles to cover, 
but it used not to take me long." 

That's true," returned the station-master. 
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as he took possession of the other's ticket ; 
" faith, Mr. Willie, I remember your running 
from Estcourt to Ainsworth under the half- 
hour, and that is nearer six miles than five." 

"It took me thirty-two minutes," laughed 
the Colonel, as he turned to start. "Five 
miles and three-quarters — I don't think I 
could do it now." 

" What a boy he looks still 1 " muttered the 
old man, as he glanced affectionately after the 
retreating figure; "a little more stem and 
determined-looking, and perhaps a shade 
sadder and more careworn — and that's no 
marvel either. I have heard some of the fine 
gentlemen at the castle say, that he was 
considered one of the first cavalry officers in 
the French army. Dear me, it seems only 
yesterday that he was a mischievous boy, for 
ever scampering over the country with Mr. 
Chandos's daughter, who I'm told has turned 
out to be a great lady, with a property as big 
as the Earl's. Well, we certainly live in a 

strange world." 
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" What a lovely scene ! " involuntarily 
exclaimed Willie Eskdale, pausing to look 
down from the wooded heights on which he 
stood, over the chain of lakes, glittering in the 
morning sun like sheets of gold. 

To the left lay Estcourt, the huge grey pile 

standing boldly out from the surrounding 

woods. Hardly a breath of wind stirred the 

massive standard of crimson and white, bound 

with gold, which waved from the keep. Far 

away to the north rose the frowning hills of 

Cumberland, their sloping sides and rugged 

rocky outlines looking majestic in the extreme, 

as the summer sun irradiated them, bringing 

out their varied shades, from yellow to deep 

purple, mounting from the green slopes at their 

foot to the masses of grey rock which formed 

their summits. The far-stretching woods 

seemed bathed in floods of living fire ; while 

in their shelter the park, with its herds of deer 

and Highland cattle, alone looked gloomy and 

sombre, save where a streak of light here and 

there burst through the forest glad es, *ks the 
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sun-god darted a shaft of glory through the 
heavy foliage. 

To the right, and seeming almost to touch 
the castle, lay the still blue water of the lake, 
not a breath of wind ruffling its placid surface, 
which, save for the rippling tracks left by the 
numerous wildfowl, might have been taken for 
a glassy mirror, reflecting the forest glades. 

" It certainly is a lovely scene 1 " murmured 
Willie Eskdale again, as he plunged into the 
thick recesses of an oak plantation. " Let me 
see, I must bear to the left, and then I can 
reach the castle by the centre avenue. I 
wonder if any one will be up ? Violet is here ; 
she used to be a very early riser. Viola was 
always much more lazy." 

Early though it was, the whole castle was 

in a state of commotion, the brougham which 

had been sent to the station to meet Willie 

Eskdale having long since arrived with his 

servant and luggage. "Her Ladyship and 

Lady Violet are in the breakfast-room, sir," 

respectfully answered the greyhaired steward, 
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as, after warmly shaking him hj the hand, 
Willie Eskdale inquired for the faipily. 
"Please allow me, sir, to congratulate you 
on your safe return. The Estcourt servants 
deputed me to offer you their most sincere 
and hearty welcome back to your old 
home." 

" Thank you. Lindley. I am much obliged 
to you and to them," replied the Colonel. 
" Send and tell Ferguson that I shall come to 
my room immediately to dress." 

" Willie ! " exclaimed Lady Violet, as she 
met her brother in the breakfast-room, and 
returned his affectionate greeting. " Willie, I 
am so glad you are safe back once more ! 
How could you go away as you did ? Don't 
suppose we shall let you off," she continued 
brightly. " You will have to do penance now 
we have you with us again." 

" You are a greater tease than ever, Violet," 

laughed Eskdale, as with a flushed face he 

turned to his brother's wife. 

"Mabel, you are not a bit altered.. It 
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seems only yesterday since last I saw you. 
But where is — " 

" Viola, I suppose," said Lady Linden, with 
a smile, as she turned to the breakfast-table. 
" She will be here directly, Willie. It is a 
most extraordinary thing," she continued 
roguishly, "Viola was actually up at seven 
o'clock ! What for, I cannot imagine. Eleven 
has been her hour ever since I have known 
her." 

"That is a calumny," retorted Violet, as 
she rang the bell. "You know, Mabel, that 
Viola went with you to see Golden Cloud 
gallop. I forget the exact time, but it cer- 
tainly was pretty early." 

"Well, here she comes," went on Lady 
Linden, bending over the silver urn to hide 
the expression of her face. What time do 
you wish to drive over to Ainsworth, Violet ? " 

"Well, Willie, you are safe here after all 
your campaigning," said Viola, as, leaving 
her hand in his, she looked earnestly into 
his face. "And so you are actually a 
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Colonel ! It seems a lifetime since you put 
on your uniform for the first time — don't, you 
remember how proud you were of it? — and 
when I heard that you had become a French 
Colonel I expected to see you much altered. 
But you look just the same ; does he not. Lady 
Linden ? " 

"Yes, provokingly so," replied her lady- 
ship. " I quite expected to see a scarred and 
battered veteran. Willie, eat your breakfast 
before you change your things, or everything 
will get cold. Violet and I have to drive to 
Ainsworth — Viola said she wanted to see the 
decoy, as she is having one made at Garry 
Castle. Will you drive her? Your cheatnuu 
are here, you know, and looking better than 
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" Of course I wUl,^ promptly aninrered h^r 
brodier-in-law. ** What ^lo you think of 
Elstcourt, Viola? It h not much altered- 
is it ?" 

*• Wait till yon m^ Oany ," t^A\fA tie ^irl 
with a la.u^ ** Lord LisAeu Lan pniLiied 
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to come and fish there, and you must come 
with him. I am head-over-ears in improve- 
ments. You used to be a good judge of hill- 
• farming, so you can amuse yourself with 
giving Mr. Hardgrip any suggestions which 
occur to you. He won't listen to me. He 
sSys women don't understand what he calls 
cheap labour." 

" Konald and the Duke of Avondale return 
this afternoon," went on Lady Linden, *' and I 
must be back from Ainsworth before they 
arrive. Violet, we must fetart about twelve 
o'clock. What time shall I order the carriage . 
for you, Viola ? " 

"About the same time as you and Violet 
start," replied Miss Owen, as she rose from 
the table. " Will that be too early for you, 
Willie? I want to go thoroughly over the 
decoy, and it is seven miles from here." 

'' I shall be ready whenever you are," an- 
swered Eskdale, pushing back his chair. " I 
must really go and dress now, for I am not fit 

to be seen." 
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" Then I will order both carriages for twelve 
o'clock," said Lady Linden, as she rang the 
bell. " I suppose you will lunch at the 
keeper's ? You had better order luncheon to 
be put into your phaeton." 

« # « * * 

" I want you to tell me all about your adven- 
tures in France, Willie," said Viola, as, after 
putting up their horses, and duly inspecting 
the decoy, the two halted on the crest of a 
heather-clad knoll, and looked down upon the 
glassy mere at their feet. "You said very 
little in your letters," she continued, laugh- 
ingly. ** I know you could not have had 
much time, but you might have been rather 
more communicative." 

" There was not much to tell, Viola," quietly 

answered her companion, seating himself by 

her side, and letting his eyes wander over the 

fairy-like scene before him. " I want to talk 

to you about something else first. In one 

of your letters you said that you would at 

last consent to marry me. Did you mean it ? 
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Or was it only because you were sorry for me ? 
You know, my darling, that I loved you for 
your sake alone — ^you know that your altered 
position is nothing to me. Rich or poor, 
great as you are now, or obscure as I once 
supposed you, I loved you for yourself, and 
for yourself only." 

" No one knows that better than I, Willie," 
softly returned Viola, a rosy flush sufiusing 
her face. " Yes, I meant all that I said, if 
you still wish it ; and indeed," she continued, 
in a half-earnest, half-playful tone, " I shall 
be only too glad to transfer the burthen of 
my tiresome property to you. It is really 
more than I can undertake." 

" I will certainly relieve you of all the 
trouble and reponsibility that I can, my 
darling," said Willie Eskdale, fondly. " Viola, 
don't you remember when we were last in 
this very spot — I mean when my uncle came 
and found us, and drove you home ? " 

"I am not likely to forget it, Willie," 
replied the girl with a bright smile. "How 
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fearfully frightened I was ! I don't think 
I opened my mouth all the way home. Do 
you know," she continued, glancing at her 
watch, " that it is past three o'clock ? " 

" Is it ? " dreamily returned her companion, 
rising to his feet. " How time has slipped 
away 1 Look, Viola, at that bank of clouds 
in the west. Does it not seem like some huge 
unknown city? See, every line and parapet 
stands clearly out." 

" It is all perfectly lovely here," said the 
girl. " This was always my favourite retreat 
as a child. The mere bounded by those snow- 
capped hills used to seem to me like fairy- 
land. I read ^ Undine ' under that old beech 
for the first time. Don't you remember 
scolding me because I cried over her fate ? " 

'' Scolding you as I always shall — because • 
I loved you so ! " fondly replied Willie 
Eskdale, as he looked into his companion's 
dark Byes. " Ah, Viola, it is worth a few 
years of misery to be as happy as I am now ! 
We will visit France together after we are 
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married; and go through all the scenes familiar 
to me during - the war. I have told you all 
about Clarice de Crespigny," he added, as a 
shade of sadness crossed his face. "How I 
wish you could have known her ! You must 
have loved her as every one did. And when 
I was lonely and wretched how kind she 
wafi!" 

*' I should have loved her for your sake, 
Willie," quietly answered Viola. " Truly hers 
was a terrible death — so young, and so full 
of generous impulses. But no regret can 
bring her back. Come, we must be turning 
homewards. I could watch those snowy hills 
and golden lakes for ever 1 And yet there 
are men and women who have never been 
out of a town, and who know not the glorious 
beauties of their own country." 

"It gives one a faint idea of what the 
grandeur of a future world may be," returned 
Eskdale, as they left the heather-clad hill. 
" It looks still more beautiful to us, because 

we are happy. My darling," he continued, 
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earnestly, " I trust you will always be happy ; 
so far as I am able I will make your future 
one entirely of joy. But who can tell ? 
In my short career I have seen so many 
happy homes rendered desolate I I do not 
believe that it lies in the power of any man, 
no matter who, to command complete happi- 
ness/' 

" Perhaps not," slowly replied the girl, as 
side by side they bent their steps towards the 
keeper's house, which stood on the edge 
of the mere. '^ Unmixed happiness is not to 
be found in this world, Willie. But if we 
honestly try to do what is right, and place 
duty before pleasure, then I think we shall 
know true happiness. I feel my responsi- 
bilities weigh very heavily upon me. Ireland 
seems in an alarming state. To try and 
mend matters so far as our influence ex- 
tends, must be our aim, and in making 
others prosperous we shall earn a nobler hap^ 
piness for ourselves. Do you not agree with 
me?" 
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"I do/' replied her companion, sincerely. 

■ 

" Though I am not very old, I have learned 
by experience that no man can be happy who 
thinks only of himself. In studying the com- 
fort of our people we shall reap more true 
content than if we merely consulted our own 
pleasure. What satisfaction can there be in 
rushing from one gaiety to another ? — or in 
squandering thousands which might be so 
employed as to add to the welfare of one's 
fellow-creatures ? A man, in my opinion, 
even though rich as Croesus, has no right 
to throw away his wealth and leave his fellow- 
beings in want. Tm glad that you think as 
I do, Viola. Your great riches would be but 
ill applied if used for our selfish enjoyments 
only. We will, as you say, make our people 
our first thought, and in their love we shall 
find a better return than in foolish and 
extravagant display." 

"So be it," answered Viola, glancing back 
to the snow-capped hills and golden lake. 
" We will do our best, Willie — none can do 
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more. But with you to help and guide me 
I have no fear for the future. My only 
dread is that our happiness will be too great 
to last." 



THE END. 
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